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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tuts third book of the series has been prepared on the 
same plan as the first and second, and thaigtatements as 
to aims and methods in the Prefatory Nol 
Teachers of the first book apply in the main to this also, 

The exercises given under Composition are, of course, meant 
as suggestions to the teacher. He may be surprised by the 
introduction into some of them of questions about metre. 
This subject is very commonly postponed in India to the 
college classes, but this entails a very great sacrifice of the 
interest and utility of the study of poetry. 

It will be observed that the Synopsis of Grammar has 
reference solely to the contents of each book, and that no 
attempt is made to treat the topics under it exhaustively, 

The stories from “Indian Nights’ Entertainment” have 
been inserted with the very kind permission of the Rev. 
C, Swynnerton, F.8.A,, the author of that work. It is 
due to him to say that their language has been somewhat 
simplified with a view to greater ease in reading. . o 
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Book III. 


LESSON I. 


Introductory sentences :— 

If the air does not become cooler 

Unless the air becomes cooler 

If water is not boiled, bubbles do not rise in it. 

Bubbles do not rise in water unless it is boiled. 

The Cyclops did not wish that Odysseus should escape. 

The Cyclops did not think that Odysseus would escape. 

The Cyclops determined that Odysseus should not escape. 

The Cyclops did not intend that Odysseus should escape. 

The Cyclops hoped that Odysseus would not escape. 

If to-morrow is a lioliday, you will have had three holi- 
days in one week. If yesterday had been a holiday, you 
would have had three holidays in one week. Why did not 
the Cyclops refuse the wine? [If he had refused it] then he 
would not have been blinded. Why did the king ask his 
daughters how they loved him? [If he had not done so] 
then he would not have made a great mistake. 

N.B.—These last sentences should not be imitated in 
composition, 

Odysseus thought of blinding the Cyclops. The trader 
thought of pretending to be dead. Jim thought of washing 
himself, but he did not do so. Govind’s brother thought Y 
writing him a lettcy ? 


rain does not fall, 
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Although Falada was dead, he still spoke (or, Falada 
although dead spoke). Although she was a king’s daughter 
the princess kept geese (or, although a king’s daughter, she 
kept geese). 

One boy sits between two others. We can see a man’s 
teeth between his lips. Raichore is between Madras and 
Bombay. You have read a conversation between Odysseus 
and the Cyclops, and another conversation between the 
jackal and the ewe sheep. 





TH@KING AND THE FARMER. 


One day a certain king rode into the fields, 
attended by his ministers. They soon saw a 
farmer, who, although too old for hard work, 
was ploughing his little field. 

The king stopped his horse near him, and 
said: “Old man, why, in God’s name, did 
you not do it?” 

And the old man answered: “Sir, I did 
it; but it was not God’s will.” 

_ Then said the king the second time, “ Why 
did you not do it?” 

And the man answered as before. 

And the third time the king repeated the same 
question, and the old man gave the same answer. 
_ Then the king, continuing the conversation, 
said: “ And who in the world is it with whom 
you country folk do your business ?” | 
_ And the old man ‘answered, “With. si e King 
| himself’ ” “* | 
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_ Lesson, 

“ But if no king comes, what then do you 

do 2 ? 99 
“We trust to the favour of the king’s prime 
minister,” answered the man. 

« And if there is no minister?” said the king. 

“We then depend on the prince,” answered 
the man, “if the prince is worthy.” 

The king then turned his horse’s head to- 
wards the city, saying to the oldy™gn: “Some 
one will come to you, desiring ¥efy much to 
know the meaning of our conversation ; but 
my will is that you do not tell him the secret 
for less than a large sum of money.” 

With these words the king rode home, and 
calling his vizier, said to him: “ You heard 
what I said to the old farmer, and you heard 
what he answered. Now tell me the meaning 
of our conversation.” 

Now people thought that the vizier was a 
very wise man; but he was not so wise as to 
know this secret, so he said: “O king! I know 
well the words which were spoken, but I know 
not the meaning of them.” 

So the king said to his minister: “ Unless 
you bring me the meaning of the words within 
twenty-four hours, you will be dismissed from 
your office.” 

‘The vizier was very sad, till at last he 








thought of visiting the old farmer. Then he 
took with him a large sum of money, and’ 
searched the fields till he found the farmer, 
and said to him: “O father, tell me the secret 
of the conversation between you and the king !” 
- And the old man answered: “I dare not 
tell you the secret for less than three thousand 
rupees.” 

So the minister counted out the money, and 
: gave it into his hand—three thousand rupees 
in bright silver coins. 

_ Having received the money, the old man 
' apoke thus: ‘“ When the king asked me, ‘Why 
did you not do it?’ he meant, ‘Why did you 
hot marry in your youth ? for then you would 
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have had sons to plough for you, and you 
would never have been compelled to plough 
yourself now in the time of old age.” My 
reply was, ‘I did marry, but it was not the 
will of God that sons should come to me. | 

“The king by his second question meant, 
‘Why did you not marry a second wife?’ And 
my answer was, ‘I did so marry, but again 
it was not the will of God that@fns shou!d 
be born.’ 

“And the king’s third question was, ‘Why 
did you not marry a third time?’ And my 
reply was the same as before. 

“After this the king asked me, ‘ With 
‘whom do you do your business, you country 
people?’ And my answer was, ‘ With the 
king ;’ for with us the king of all the year is 
the month of July, when plenty of rain falls, 
and our fields are well watered, and our crops 
begin to grow. : | 

“Then said the king, ‘But if there is no 
king, what then?’ And my answer was, ‘If 
July is dry, then we trust to August,’ which, 
being the next best month for the farmer, is 
like the king’s minister. 

“And when the king, continuing, asked me, 
‘ But if there is no minister?’ I answered, ‘We 
trust then to the young prince,’ which is the 
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month of September, when we sow the crops 
that are to ripen in spring. This is the ex- 
planation of the words.” 

So the vizier went away satisfied, wonder- 
ing at the wisdom of the old man who could 
understand the king’s secret meaning, and of 
the wisdom of his master in divining the hearts 
of his subjects. , 


From “ Indian Nights’ Entertainment,” by the 
Rev. C. Swynnerton, F.S.A. 


Conversation -—Between whom was the first conversation 
in the story? What was the king’s first question? 
What was the old man’s answer? Give also the king’s 
other questions and their answers. What was the mean- 
ing of the conversation? Between whom was the second 
conversation in the story? How much did the vizier give 
for the meaning of the conversation? What did people 
think about the vizier? Was he really wise? What did 
the vizier wonder at ? 


Word-study :— 

ex-pla-na‘tion _— search dare folk 
{ae | se-cret vi-zier’ ri-pen 
(con-ver-sa‘tion | re-peat’ min‘is-ter | de-sire’ 
_ fat-tend’ meaning (n.) will (2.) di-vine’ 
; {compet re-ceive’ dis-miss’ prime 
~ (plenty country (adj.) ‘wisdom youth _ 

sat‘is-fied subject born plough 


Composition :—Write out the meaning of the conversa 
tion between the king and the old farmer. ee 
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LESSON II. 


Introductory sentences:—A. the farmer had no son, he 
ploughed his field himself. As the king had said that he 
would dismiss the vizier, he tried to find out the secret. 

The king had as vizier a wise old man. The farmer 
married a beautiful woman as his second wife. 

The farmer was about seventy years old. The king rode 
about ten miles every morning. / 


TIGER-SHOOTING IN REWXH. 


Tue scene of our next picture is a shooting-box 
in the Kaimur Hills,Gin the State of Rewah.) 
CThe shooting-box is built on the bank of a 
small lake.)(This is the only water for many 
‘miles round,yand the deer and pigs and other 
wild animals ‘of the neighbourhood come every 
night to drink at it.» 

Tigers often come to hunt them, and one 
day news was brought to the Maharaja that a 
tiger was in the jungles near the lake. ¢ As he 
had with him two French gentlemen as guests. 

( a shooting party was arranged for them.) _ 

When they had ridden on elephants about te§ 
miles they came to the shooting-box, and aftgr 
sunset they went out to sit on the roof ag 
watch for the tiger. For many hours they Mw 

: nothing, but about midnight some deer Sand 
. pigs were seen., They did not shoot at ffiese, 
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because they did not wish to frighten the 
tiger. 

After waiting for about an hour longer, they 
caught sight of the tiger stealing down to the 
lake in the shade of the trees. The Maharaja 
determined not to shoot at the tiger himself, 
but to allow his guests to kill it. 

They continued to wait till the tiger came out 
into the bright moonlight, where > quite 
visible, and then one of the Fret™nmen fired 
at him and wounded him. The other gentle- 
man then fired, and the tiger fell dead on the 
bank. 

The servants then went out with torches, tied 
‘together the legs of the tiger, and brought him 
into the shooting-box hanging from a bamboo. 






Conversation :—Who were the Maharaja’s guests? What 
was the Maharaja’s state? Where was his shooting-box? 
What was near it? What animals were found in the neigh- 
bourhood? What did the party ride on from the town? When 
did they see some deer? What else did they see? Why 
did they not shoot them? Why did not the Maharaja shoot! 
When did they shoot at the tiger? What did the servants do} 


Word-study :-— 


ar-range’ pig scene torch 

French { vis-i-ble Re“wa shoot‘ing-box 
Kai-“mur ‘(mid‘night deer al-low’ . 
fire | wound lean watch (v.) 


Composition :—Write an account of all that you can =e 
in the picture. ce 
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LESSON Il. 


Introductory sentences :—First they saw some deer and 
pigs, and soon after the tiger appeared. Soon after his first 
wife died the farmer married another, 

Animals came from far and near to drink at the lake. 
The vizier was so wise that people came from far and near 
to visit him. 

Mothers love beautiful children; sometimes they love an 
ugly child y more because it is ugly. People thought 






all the more the vizier was wise after he had told the 
secret of the Ming’s conversation. The princess was made 
to keep geese long ago: im those days horses’ heads and 
leaves of gold could talk, and 7m those days, too, the breeze 
sprang up when it was asked to do so. 

Boys grow up into men, girls grow up into women. Trees 
and flowers grow, they also grow up, but they do not grow 
up ¢nfo anything else. \/ 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.—I. 


Lone, long ago, in a far-off land, a little 
princess was born, who was so fair and sweet 
that she was called Briar Rose. Her father 
and her mother had no other child, and so 
they loved her all the more. 

Soon after her birth, the king, her father, 
made a great feast, and people came from far 
and near to see this lovely child. All the 
nobles and great men came to look at the baby 
who would one day be their. queen. 

- Seven fairies who lived in that land had 
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been invited to the feast. In those days every 
good little girl had a fairy godmother, who 
gave her gifts; and Briar Rose, being a prin- 
cess, had seven. 

These seven good fairies came forward to 
the cradle where the little princess lay, and 
each one promised her some good gift. One 
promised beauty, another wisdom, and another 
good temper. Just then an old s came in, 
and she -was very angry because "fe se not 
been invited to the feast. 

This bad fairy came forward to offer her 
gift also to the princess. 

‘“‘When she is grown up,” said the fairy, 
“‘she will pierce her hand with a spindle, and 
she will die of the wound.” 

Then great sorrow arose among the guests, 
and the king was very angry. 

A. beautiful young fairy, who had not yet 
spoken, then came forward with her gift. 

“T cannot quite prevent this fatal gift of 
my elder sister,” she said, “but I can change 
it. The princess shall not die of the wound, 
but she shall fall into a deep sleep for a 
hundred years.’ After the hundred years have 
passed, a young prince will come and wake 
ae out of her sleep.” 

‘The king at once ordered that every spindle 
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‘in the land should be burnt, so that the 
words of the bad fairy should not come true. 
So all was well for many years, and the 
princess Brey up to be a good and beautiful 
girl. | | 
When Briar Rose was fifteen years old, the 
king and queen went off on a journey. The 
princess climbed up to a tower in the palace 
one day, gg there, in a small room, she found 
an old women spinning, who had never heard 
of the king’s order about spindles. 

“Let me see what you are doing,” said Briar 
Rose, for she had never seen a spindle before. 
“Oh, that is very wonderful. I must try to 
do it myself,” and she took up the spindle te 
try tospin, 

As she did so, the sharp end of the spindle 
made a little scratch on her hand, and she fell 
down at once in a swoon. The poor old woman 
was in terror, and called aloud for help. Serv- 
ants came running at her call, but they could 
do nothing to awake Briar Rose out of her 
swoon, | 

The good fairy heard i Seancment what had 
happened, and flew to the palace. She saw 
that the hundred years’ sleep had begun, and 
she. gould do nothing to break it. Then she 
paid," LE 1e princess’ must have friends near : 
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SLEEP HAD BEGUN.” 


“THE HUNDRED YEARS’ 
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her ates she awakes,” so she waved her wand 
over the palace. ae 

In a moment, all who were living i in the 
palace fell into a deep sleep, just where they 
were. The soldiers at the gate, the horses in 





‘Be dition @ even the ee ae Gare princess’ 8 feet, 
all fell asleep. Then the fairy waved her wand 
again, and a thick and high hedge of sweet- 
briar grew up, which hid the arene and 
through which no one could pass. 





” Conversation. s—Why was , the princess called Briar. R oe : 
How many. brothers and: sisters had. she? — “Why: did her 
t i | and mothe | love her, all the imsret When woul the. 

“0,8m8). oe we 
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princess be queen? How many fairy godmothers had Briar 
Rose? What did the first three each give her? What did 
the angry old fairy say? How did the young fairy change 
the gift of the old one? What did the king order? For 
how long did the princess grow up? Where did the king 
and queen go after fifteen years? What did the princess 
find? What did she try to do? What happened then?. 
What did the old woman do? Why did the fairy wave her 
wand over the palace? What grew up round the palace! 


Word-study -— ros 
fatal scratch rose Beauty 
sta‘ble hap‘pen a-rise’, " pierce 
wave (v.) birth | a-rose’ god-mo-ther 
wand bri‘ar in-vite’ spin‘dle 


Composition :—Write what would happen if the fairy 
Waved her wand over your schoolroom, or over your village 
or house. 


LESSON IV. 


Introductory sentences :—Briar Rose went to sleep just as 
the old fairy had said. The vizier found the farmer just 
as he had hoped. 

A fairy godmother bees after her godchild. A goose-herd 
looks after the geese, a shepherd looks after sheep. 

Boys have to go to school. Clerks have to go to their 
offices, they have to work all day, and they have to try to. 
please their masters. : 

The farmer married not only a second wife, but aleo a third. 
Boys must not only read English, bué must also write it. 

People who try to shoot tigers face great danger. coe: 
must often face danger. ; 

(1,282) 9 
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The young fairy had not yet spoken (or, had not spoken 
before). People thought the vizier was wise, yet he was 
really foolish. Children are sometimes ugly, yet their 
mothers love them.; 





RAILWAYS. 


Aut boys like to see a railway train. How 
strong and heavy the engine looks! And yet 
the engine-driver can make it go fast or slow, 
or stop it altogether, just as he wishes, 

There are always two men on the engine. 
One of them is called the driver. When he 
wants the train to start, he moves a little 
handle. This opens the way for the steam, 
Which forces the wheels round. When the 
driver shuts off steam the train stops. 
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The other man is called the stoker. He 
has to look after the fire, so that the water 
in the boiler may be always kept boiling. For 
it is the steam from the boiling water that 
makes the engine move. 

In every train there is a guard, who has 
a carriage for himself, called the guard’s van. 
When the train stops at a station, he has to 
see that the passengers who are~ * aving the » 
train get their luggage out of the tm. Then 
the luggage of new passengers is put in. 

When all the passengers are seated, and 
the carriage doors shut, the guard signals to 
the driver with a green flag, or, if it 1s 
fight, with a green lantern. Then as the 
train moves off he jumps into his van again, 
and begins to get ready the luggage for the 
next station. 

Have you ever noticed how straight and 
smooth the rails are on which the train runs? 
They are made of steel, and are very strong. 
They must be firmly fixed in their places, 
and at the right distance apart for the wheels 
of the engine and the carriages. 
_ There are men always at work on the rail- 
way line keeping it in good order. If the 
rails are not in good order, a train may be 
thrown off the line. When this happens, the : 
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carriages are often broken in pieces and many 
passengers killed. | 

The men who manage the train must know 
their work very well, for we trust our lives to 
them when we travel by train. They must be 
brave men too, for they have often to face 
great danger. 

Not very long ago there were no railways in 
Keay earl still live far from railways, 
se Zh rey travel they must do so very 
slowly. When there were no railways, all 
travelling was slower, and travellers were often 
in fear of robbers and wild animals. 

Railways carry not only passengers, but also 
goods. Rice, corn, cotton, timber, sugar, books; 
and many other things are called goods, and the 
trains that carry such things are called goods 
trains. Goods are not only carried more quickly 
but also more cheaply by train than in carts. 





Conversation :—What are the two men on the engine 
called? What does the driver do? What does the stoker 
do? What happens when the driver moves a little handle ? 
‘What does the steam do? What happens when the driver 
shuts off steam? How does he shut it off? Why is there a 
fire in an engine? What is the guard’s carriage called? What 
is carried in it? What does the guard signal with in the day- 
time? What does he signal with at night? What are the rails 
made of? What happens if the rails are not in good order? 
What.are goods? Why are they carried in trains? - Ete. 
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Word-study :— | 
start — van cheap‘ly | rob‘ber 
{apare flag en-gine-dri-ver sto-ker 
guard han“dle sig‘nal bro“ken 
carriage ~ |lan‘tern boi‘ler goods 
travel pas-sen-ger  slow‘ly smooth 


Composition :—Write an account of any journey you have 
taken in a train. 


LESSON V. 


Introductory sentences :-—When school comes to an end 

boys go home. Even a year comes to an end at last. Boys 
are sorry when the holidays come to an end. 
, People thought that the vizier must be wise because he 
‘was vizier. Briar Rose must have lived long ago, because 
she had fairy godmothers. The king and queen must have 
been sorry when they found Briar Rose asleep. 

The master told the boys to go on with their copy-writing. 
Coolies have to go on with their work even in the rain. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.—II. 


Many years passed, and a king of another 
family ruled over the land. Many men had 
tried to reach the old palace, but the sweet- 
briar hedge would not let them pass. At last 
the hundred years were coming to an end. 

One day the king’s son was out hunting, 
and he saw from a high hill the towers of the 
enchanted palace No one could tell him the 
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true story of the place, for all who had .known 
Briar Rose had died long ago. 

At last he found a very old man, whose 
grandfather had told him about the sleeping 
princess. ‘The time for her to awake is very 
near,” said the old man; “but only a king’s son 
'can enter the palace, and break the spell.2 You 
must be the prince for whom Briar Rose is 
waiting.” * 

Then ,the prince and his men rode off 
in haste to the palace. As he came to the 
thick hedge, it opened to let him pass; but 
closed again, so that no one could follow him. 
‘Alone he entered the palace, where every- 
‘thing was as fresh and beautiful as it, had 
been a hundred years before, but as silent as. 
the grave. 4 

He passed the sleeping soldiers at the gate; 
he crossed the courtyard with its sleeping dogs 
and sleeping pigeons; he walked through the 
rooms where the sleeping servants were waiting. 
At last he entered the room of the sleeping 
princess herself. 

9 He bent over the fair Briar Rose, and gently 
‘touched her forehead with his lips. She opened 
her eyes and smiled 

“Ah, it is you, my prince! I have’ been 
waiting for you,” she said. | 
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Suddenly the whole palace was filled with 
noise. The servants awoke, and went on with 
their work where they had stopped, just as if 
nothing had happened. The fire burned up 
brightly in the kitchen. The dogs barked, 
and the pigeons flew about. The horses went 
on eating their hay, and the soldiers continued 
their march at the gate. 

The prince looked out at the window, and 
saw his servants waiting, for the magic hedge 
was no longer there. Then he léd the princess , 
to the great hall of the palace, where dinner 
was now ready, and told her all that had 
happened/ J yg 

The news spread over all the land that the 
beautiful princess had been waked from her 
sleep. The king and queen came and took 
her to their own palace, and there he was 
married to the prince, and in due time she 
became queen of the country. 


Conversation :—Who ruled the land at the end of a. 
hundred years? Why had nobody entered the palace? 
What did the king’s son see from a hill? Why could no 
one tell him the story of the palace? Who told it to him 
at last? How did this old man know it? What happened. 
when the prince reached the hedge? What happened when 
he kissed the princess? What did the prince do when the 
princess had awoke? What happened afterwards? 7 
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Word-study :— 


haste fresh lit rule (v.) 
grave { spell (n.) { pigeon due 
en-chant’ en‘ter kit-chen sud‘den-ly 


Composition :—Write an account of all that happened 
after the prince kissed the princess. 


LESSON VI. 


Introductory sentences: —The engine-driver knows all 
about his engine. The old man knew all about the sleeping 
princess. Nobody knows all about everything. 

Briar Rose had never been up the steps, mor seen a 
spindle. Some people have mever seen @ train, nor heard 
the noise it makes. — 

Briar Rose liked playing with things, as girls often do; 
so she played with the spindle. She was hurt, as children’ 
often are when they play with things. , ~~ 


SLATES. 


I suppose every boy thinks that he knows 
all about his slate. He carries it to school 
every day, he writes on it in school, he 
works sums on it, and he often has to clean 
it. Many boys, however, have never looked 
at their slates, nor thought what they are made 
of. Let us do so now. | 
_ First, the slate has two parts. There is 
the slate itself, on which we write, and the 
‘frame. We can see that the frame is made 


of wood. It consists of four pieces joined 
together at the corners. It helps to prevent 
the slate from breaking, and makes it more easy 
to use it. 

Boys who have used a slate without a frame 
know how inconvenient it is. The edges and 
corners are sharp, and hurt their hands. If 
they rest the slate on their knees, as boys often 
do, it hurts them too. 

The slate itself is really a piece of stone or 
rock. This kind of rock is called slate. It is 
found in many places. Perhaps most of it 
comes from Wales and Cornwall. In _ these 
countries are many slate quarries, and large 
numbers of men are always busy getting slate 
out of them. 

The great difference between slate and other 
rocks is that it 1s in thin, flat layers or plates. 
These plates are firmly joined together, but 
they can be split apart. In ‘splitting them 
apart wedges are used. Wedges are put at 
the edge of a piece of slate, and hammered 
gently till a piece splits off. The wedges 
can be placed so as to split off a thick or a 
thin piece. | _ | 

Slates are not used only. for writing on in 
schools, but also for other purposes. Perhaps 
they are most used for roofing houses. For 
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this purpose they are split and cut like school 
slates. A hole is then made in the middle of 
one of the short sides of each. 

Narrow pieces of wood are nailed to the tim- 
bers of the roof, and rows of slates are nailed 
through these holes to these pieces of wood. 
The slates are put so that the bottom part of 
each row of slates overlaps the top of the row 
below it. This arrangement of the slates pre- 
vents rain- water from coming through the 
roof. 

Where the rows of slates meet at the top of 
the roof, rounded tiles are placed to prevent the 
water from coming between the two highest 
rows of slates. , 

If you look at an old school slate and then 
at a new one, you will see great differences be- 
tween them. The old slate is of a darker colour 
than the new one, and it is smoother. 

Why is this? It is because the old slate 
has been polished by use. Writing on it with 
a pencil, and cleaning it constantly with the 
hand or with a sponge or a rag, 1s really polish- 
ing the slate. 

Some boys have very dirty ways of clean-. 
ing their slates. Slates ought always to be 
cleaned with wet sponges. When they are 
cleaned in other ways they become greasy, and 
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sometimes have a bad smell. Boys may even 
be made ill by using slates that are not properly 
cleaned. 





Conversation ;—What are the parts of a school slate? 
How is the frame made? Why is a slate without a frame 
inconvenient? What is the rock from which slates are 
made called? Where is it most found? Where is Corn- 
wall? What are the places slate is got from called? How 
does slate differ from other rocks? How are wedges used ? 
Why does each row of slates overlap the one below? What 
is placed on the top of the roof? Why are they placed 
there? What ought slates to be cleaned with? 


Word-study :— 

plate o-ver-lap’ {wedge quarry 
frame { nar‘row \smell (x.) prop-er-ly 
lay“er rag in-con-ve-ni-ent \fow (n.) 
nail (v.) split { greas-y sponge 
ar-range-ment {it tile roof (v.) 
join bus-y Corn‘wall round-ed 


Composition :—Write all you can about your own slate. 


LESSON VII. 


Introduction :—This is a lullaby, or song sung by a 
mother to her child to make him sleep. The child’s father 
is dead, and therefore the castle in which he lives, and the 
land round it, are his own. In time he will be a man, and 
will have to fight ; but now he can sleep safely, because a 
are many soldiers in the castle to guard him. 
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LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF. 


O HUSH thee, my baby, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 

The woods and the glens from the towers which 
we see, 

They all are belonging, dear baby, to thee. 





\f te of fee , 
O fear not the hagle or loudly it blows 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, * their blades would 


One +3 


<> — Cbe red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 


O hush thee, my baby, the time soon will come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by a and 


. drum ; 
* Bended, in prose, bet. 
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Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you 


{may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
Sir W. Soorr. 


Conversation :—Why do the woods and glens belong to 
the baby? Where are the mother and the baby? What 
does the bugle blow for? Why would the warders’ blades 
be red? What will in time break the baby’s sleep? Why 
will it be so broken? What comes with manhood? Joes 
it come to people who are not soldiers ? 


Word-study :— 
war-der man‘hood sire lul-la-by 
guard (v.) glen {kala { drum 
bu‘gle Veeck (v.) strife hush 
chief in‘fant foe-man __ re-pose’ 


Composition :—Mark all the stressed syllables in the first 
stanza. Divide each line into groups of two or three 
syllables, each group having one stressed syllable. How 
many such groups of three syllables, and how many of two 
syllables, are there ? 


LESSON VIII. 


Introductory sentences :—-The crops ought to have ripened 
in March, but there was no rain. The old woman’s spindle 
ought to have been burnt. | 

The spindle scratched the princess's finger (or, her finger 
was scratched by the spindle). The French gentlemen shot 
the tiger (or, the tiger, was shot by the French gentlemen). 
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The old man said, “ Some day the princess will awake.” 
Some day the infant chief will himself have to fight. 

The giant with only one eye; the farmer without child or 
wife; a slate with a frame; the hedge rownd the palace; 
the old woman in the tower; the woods seen from the 
tower ; the conversation between the king and the farmer. 

Jack and Jill went to fetch a pail of water, but on the way 
they fell down. The princess was driving out her geese, 
when on the way she saw Falada’s head. 

If you want to catch a train, you must go to the station 
in time. If you only go just in tume, you may fail to catch 
the train. 

Children are generally brought up by .their father and 
mother. The infant chief was brought up by his mother, 
and Aladdin was also brought up by his mother. 


THE TOILS OF JASON.—I. 


“THERE was once a wicked Greek king called 
Pelias, who stole the kingdom from his elder 
brother. When this brother died, he left an 
only son named Jason, who ought to have been 
king instead of Pelias. 

When Jason was a baby, Pelias tried to 
kill him. The child, however, was saved by his 
father’s friends, and was brought up by an old 
and wise schoolmaster. Jason grew up to bea 
noble youth, and then he set off to the city 
of King Pelias, to claim his father’s kingdom. y 
- On the way, Jason had to wade across a 
stream which was deep and strong. One of his 
sandals came off as he was crossing the stream, 
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and it was washed away. Jason was therefore 
obliged to go on to the town with only one 
sandal. 

When King Pelias saw the strange young 
man with one foot bare, he was much afraid, 
for he had been warned that a man with one 
sandal would some day drive him from his 
throne. 

“Who are you?” he asked, pale with fright ; 
and when he learned that the noble youth was 
his nephew, he promised to give up the king- 
dom if Jason would bring him the Golden 
Fleece from Colchis. 

Now, this Golden Fleece belonged to the 
King of Colchis. It was nailed to an oak, 
and at the foot of the tree lay a terrible dragon 
who never slept, and could not be killed by any 
weapon that was ever made. Many men had 
tried to seize the Golden Fleece, but in vain, 
for the dragon had torn them limb from limb. 

Pelias hoped—that Jason would be killed 
too, and that when his nephew was dead he 
would be able to live in peace. Jason, ‘knew 
what dangers were before him, but he was not 
afraid to face them, and at once prepared to 
Set out. | 

Many brave young warriors, the Heroes of 
Greece, offered to jom him ; and they ‘out down 
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the trees on the mountain, and built him a 
wonderful ship. | 

One of the heroes named Argus knew all 
about shipbuilding, so he told them how to 
build the ship; and they named it after him, 
the Argo. The heroes who sailed in it were 
called Argonauts, from the name of the ship. 





‘There were fifty heroes; so in the Argo were 
fifty places for the oars. 

As soon as the wind was fair the Argo- 
nauts sailed away. They had many adventures, 
but I cannot now tell you all about them. 
At one place the ship had to sail between two 
great rocks which crashed together whenever 
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spitlai passed between them, and then flew 
apart, ready to come together once more. 

How do you think the Argo. sould. pass. 
safely between these terrible rocks? I will 
tell you. When the Argonauts came near, 
they let loose a dove, which flew swiftly be- 
tween the rocks. The rocks crashed together ; 
but the dove flew so fast that only the last 
feather of its tail was caught between them. 

Then the rocks flew apart, and before they 
could come together again, the Argonauts, 
rowing with all their might, had passed be- 
tween them. They were only just in time, 
for the rocks broke away a piece of the a2 8 
stern. 

After many wack the Argonauts came to 
Colchis, and Jason went ashore to ask the 
king of the land to give him the Golden 
Fleece. | 

The king told Tai ason that he ‘should have 
the Golden Fleece, but that he must first do 
two things: he must yoke the brazen bulls_ 
and plough a large field; and he must sow 
this field with the dragon’s teeth. = | 


Ss  Ucmvonasior: Hee did King Pelias ~ his kingdom .. 
Who was Jason? Why ought he to have been king! Of 
Sela had Pelias been warned? What did he promise Jason? 
“Why could eae take the Golden Fleece t Who were re the 





JASON AND THE BRAZEN BULLS. 
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Argonauts ? How many were they? Who told them how 
to build the Argo? Why are all their adventures not told? 
How did they pass between the moving rocks? What were 
the two things that Jason had to do? Ete. 


Word-study :— 
Ja‘son pale ter‘ri-ble § dove 
claim dra‘gon {tea‘ther Col‘chis 
| wade {erash (v. ) wea-pon yoke (v. and 7.) 
bra“zen sandal stern ‘ought 
bare Pe“li-as king“dom j\warn 
pre-pare’ | = limb bull 
Ar‘gus, Ar‘go | fleece o-blige’ toil 
Ar‘go-naut he‘ro(-es) laine (n.) piece: 


Composition :—Write an account of the Argonauts and 
the Argo. 


LESSON IX. 


Introductory sentences :-—While the princess slept, every 
one in the palace also slept. While the king talked with 
the farmer, the vizier listened. 

. Wedges are placed at the edge of a piece ‘of slate, and are 
hammered gently, and in this way thin pieces are split off. 

The vizier questioned the farmer, and in this way learnt the 
secret of the conversation. ‘You must not clean your slate. 
in that way, but with a sponge in this way,” said the school- 
master. 

The boys were talking amongst themselves about the master 
when he came into the room. . Even thieves are sometimes 
honest amongst themselves. The boys arranged amongst them- 
selves to ask for a holiday. 

(1,282) 3 
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JHE TOILS OF JASON.—II. 


THe brazen bulls were terrible creatures that 
were chained up in a stable built of iron and 
stone. Out of their mouths and nostrils they 
blew flames that burned up all who came near 
them. 

The dragon’s teeth were even more terrible 
than the bulls, for when sown they would spring 
up as armed men, eager to kill whoever had 
sown them. All who heard what Jason had 
to do felt sure that he was going to his 
death. 

The king’s daughter, whose name was 
Medea, was very sorry for Jason, and slie 
told him that she would help him. She was 
@ magician, and she gave him an ointment 
to rub over his face, arms, and legs, his sword, 
and his armour. 

This ointment would prevent him from being 
burnt up by the fiery breath of the bulls, and 
would make his sword so hard and sharp that 
it would easily cut through iron. 

So Jason rubbed himself and his armour 
with the ointment, and went to the stable 
in which the brazen bulls were kept. When 
the beasts saw him they roared terribly, and 
‘breathed out smoke and flame like a volcano. — 
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Jason was not afraid, but unchained them, 
and dragged them from the stable. While one 
of his friends put the yoke over their necks, he 
held their noses to the earth so that they could 
not burn up his helper. 

~The bulls bounded off; but Jason held the 
plough so firmly that they could not run away. 
They struggled and fought; but Jason was 
their master, and he forced them to plough 
the field. 

Then Jason asked for the dragon's teeth, and 
the king gave them to him. Over the field he 
went, sowing them carefully ; and when he had 
finished, he lay down to sleep. 

‘Towards sunset he awoke and looked at the 
field. There he saw armed men growing out of 
the earth. Some had grown up to the waist, 
some were just peeping out of the ground, and 
some were almost ready to attack him. Those 
who had their arms free were waving their 
swords, shaking their spears, and shouting at 
him. 

Jason could not imagine how he should fight 
all these enemies; but Medea was his friend 
once more. She bade him throw a great stone 
amongst the armed men. This he did, and 
the stone struck two or three of those whose 
feet were out of the ground. | ; 
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Each thought the other had struck him, and 
they began to fight amongst themselves until 
they had killed one another. Meanwhile Jason 
ran round the field, cutting off the heads of 
those who were still growing. 

In this way all the armed men were killed, 
and Jason asked for the Golden Fleece. The 
king told him where it was, and Jason set 
off to fetch it. Once more Medea helped 
him. She gave him a number of honey-cakes 
which would send to sleep any one who ate 
them. 

These cakes Jason threw to the dragon, who 
ate them up greedily, and at once began to feel 
drowsy. While the dragon slept, Jason drew 
out the nails which fastened the Fleece, and 
hid it under his cloak. 

The Golden Fleece was won, and Jason, 
taking Medea with him, went on board the 
Argo and set: sail for Greece. After many ad- 
ventures he arrived there safely, and became 
king. He sat upon the throne of his father, 
with Medea by his side as his queen. 


Conversation :—How were the brazen bulls kept? Why 
eal not: people come near them? Why were the dragon’s 
teeth more terrible than the bulls? Why did Medea help 
Jason? How did she protect him from the bulls? In what 
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way did he yoke the bulls? In what way did he sow the 
teeth? What did Medea advise him to do when the armed 
men were growing? What did she give him for the 
dragon? Etc. 


Word-study :— | 

flame arm (v.) Me-de-a smoke 
shake laren win, won { cloak 
vol-ca“no at-tack’ firm/ly sow 
chain crea-ture fi‘er-y oint‘ment 
un-chain’ beast ar-rive’ drow‘sy 
waist greed‘i-ly hon“ey-cake bound 


Composition :—Describe how Jason got rid of the armed 
men. : 


LESSON X. 


Introduction :—In England, March is the first spring 
month. The snow and rain of the winter are gone. The 
sun shines brightly in the blue sky, the streams are full of 
water, the grass begins to grow green, birds begin to build 
their nests ; all living creatures are happy and glad, and the 
hills and the streams, and the grass and the trees, seem2fo 
be happy also. The following poem tells all these thiggs, 
and others too. | 7 


LINES WRITTEN IN MARCH. 


THE cock i Is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
__. The small birds twitter, 
- The lake doth glitter 
The green field sleeps in. the sun ; 
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The oldest and youngest 

Are at_ work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, : 

Their heads never réising— 
There are forty feeding like one | 


Like an army defeated, 
The snow hath 

And now doth fate itl. 
On the top of the hare hill ; 

The ploughboy is eh pie = mababnoe 
There’s joy on the mountains, 
There’s life in the fountains ; 

Small cléuds are sailing, 
Blue 8 prdvailing— 
- The rain’is over and gone. w. wospaworra. 


3 






“Conversation :—What are the cock, the stream, the birds, 
and the lake doing? Can fields sleep? - Who are the oldest 
and the youngest? Who are the strongest? Why do not 
the cattle raise their heads? In what way do forty feed 
like one? What is the snow compared to? What are the. 
clouds compared to! Etc. 


 Word-study :— oe | | 
graze twit‘ter field cock - 
‘\pre-vail’ glit‘ter — {is | La-noa’ . 
fare foun“tain de-feat’ ‘crow | 
army mountain re-treat’ whoop. 


Composition :—Find as many groups of three salen: 
| * which the middle one is stressed as youcan, 
Write out the poem from memory. —_ 
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LESSON XI. 


Introductory sentences :—Besides the princess, everybody 
in the palace went to.sleep. There are one or two stokers 
on the engine besides the driver. 

Jason had to plough the whole of the field, not only part 
of it. The vizier gave the meaning of the whole of the king’s 
conversation. : | 

As the rain fell, the river rose higher and higher. The 
briar hedge grew thicker and thicker. Boys’ slates get 
smocther and smoother. Oo 

Boys mostly get drowsy in the afternoon. Most of the 
farmer's conversation was about the weather. Most of the 
armed men killed one another. 

When Jason woke up he saw here and there in the field 
men’s heads coming out of the ground. In march snow is 

only seen here and there on the hills. Here and there in the 
palace servants were sleeping. 


THE WORK OF WATER. 


We know how useful rain is in giving farmers 
water for their crops, but it does many other 
things besides this. Let us go out and try 
to find out what some of these things are. 
Look at this little ditth by the, roadside. 
What do you see there? A stream of water. 
But that is not all: it is muddy water. 
“Muddy water is: very common, you say. 
‘Yes, it is common—so common that we do 
not think of the great work it is doing. 
-. Where does the mud come from? From 
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the sides of the ditch, from the road, from the 
fields—from the whole of the ground on which 
the rain is falling. | 

What is this mud, made of? It is made 
of particles of the foil. The soil is mostly 
made of particles of rock. The rain helps to 
make the rock into soil for the farmer, and 
ow we see that it also ‘steals the soil away 
from him. Sometimes it an pues all the 
soil, and leaves the rock bare. ut 

We now know where the mud comes from ; 
we must next find out where it is going. You 
see that it is all going down hill. The water 
in this ditch will carry it to some river, and 
the river will carry it to the sea. 

At first the mud may sink to the bottom 
of the river.» If the river runs slowly, the 
mud will dink down. as it would_in a vessel of 
‘gtill water. 

But it will not remain there always. When ~4 
heavy rain comes, the river will be very full 
of water, and will run very rapidly and sweep’ 
out its muddy channel. Then this mud will 
be carried into the sea, and will settle on the | 
‘bottom of it. 

: In India much ot the water in rivers 
not go out to sea. It is carried by ie . 
cénals and channels. over the fields, and is used 
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for growing rice and other crops. Sometimes 
tanks are filled from rivers or canals. The 
mud brought down by the rivers is spread over 





A RAINY DAY IN ENGLAND, 


th fields, or satin on the bottoms of the 
tanks. It makes the fields td tile, but 1 in time. 
it fills up the tanks. 
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, You know that streams and rivers are always 
found in valleys. It is running water that 
makes the Valleys ; ; they are scooped out slowly 
by r the rivers and by the little streams which 
flow w through them. ¢ 247! 

5 Look again at this ditch. When the ditch 
was cut, it was quite straight ; but now the 
sides have fallen in here and there, and the 
ditch is getting wider and wider. The running 
water will soon make it as crooked as the rivers 
you see on your maps. “L:e11/" 

A river, with the smaller streams that flow 
into it, digs out a broad valley where the 
ground is soft!” The rocks and the harder, ‘Uae 
of the ground rémain then as hills. 49 | 
» Most of our hills have been madg in this way 
—by the wearing away of the dofter ground 
near them. Does it not seem very strange 
that hills should be made by running water ? 

We have seen where the mud in our ditch 

comes from, and where it is going. We must 
now find out, what becomes of it. 
4 After heavy rain, the sea round, , a river’ 8 
mouth is muddy far out from the shore. By: 
and-by the mud falls down to the bbttom, 3 and 
1s spread out there in a very thin layer. =. 

As the years pass, new layers of sand and 
mud are laid down. By the weight of these, 
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and of the water above them, the whole mass 
is made hard and firm, and is at last —_ 
into rock. 

In this way our stream of muddy water is 
busy breaking down old rocks and carrying 
them into the sea to make new ones. Some 





VALLEY MADE BY A RIVER. 


day the sea bottom may be raised up above 
the water, and this new rock will then form 
dry land. | 

The mud carried down by a river often Fecng 
-a shoal or sandbank at the river mouth. | ‘This 
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is called a bar. A channel is sometimes cut 
through the bar in order to let ships pass up 
the river. 

In some rivers this bar of sand and mud 
grows until it forms an island. Then the 
river has two mouths, one on each side of the 
island. | 

By-and-by each of these mouths is blocked 
up by islands in the same way, and the river 
divides into new branches and mouths. Thus 
the mud builds up a number of islands, which 
form a tract of low, marshy ground. 

A piece of ground made in this way is called 
a delta—a name which was first given to the 
low, flat ground at the mouth of the Nile. 

Many rivers in India have deltas. Among 
them are the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and 
the Irawadi, the Godavari, and the Kistna. 
The miud-formed land of these deltas is very 
fertile, so that Lower Bengal, Godavari and 
Kistna in Madras, and Lower Burma are 
among the great rice-growing districts of India. 


Conversation :—What does rain do besides giving farmers 
water for their crops} Where does the mud in the ditch 
come from? What is soil made of? In what way is the 
mud carried into the sea? Why is not all the mud carried 
into the sea in India? Why is this mud very useful? How 
does the ditch become wider and more crooked? Why are 
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rivers found in valleys? How have most hills been made? 
How is mud changed into rock? What is a river bar? 
How is a delta formed? Etc. | 


Word-study :— i ee aie ae 
ir-ri-ga“tion bar (2.) Nile roadside 
marshy be-sides’ crooked 
parti-cle _ fertile mud‘dy 


chan‘nel set‘tle ditch block (v.) 
val‘ley del‘ta Kist‘na Brah-ma-pu“tra 
soil shoal Ir-a-wa“di scoop 


Ganges 
{Stex 3; mass 


Composition :—Explain how hills are made by running 
water. 


ere 
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i Introduction :—We sometimes think that blind people are 
very unhappy because they cannot see. Since, however, 
they do not know what. seeing is, perhaps they think about 
it like the blind boy in this poem. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


O say what is that thing called light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy ; 
What are the bleSsings of the sight, 
O tell your poor blind boy ! 


You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I féel him warm, but how can he 
Or * make it day or night ? 


Qr, in prose, either. 
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My day,or night myself I make 
Ce Er 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 
And could I ever * * keg awake, 
With me ‘twere always day. 


£oy 
With many sighs I éfien hear 
24/ — 
You mourn my_ hapless woe; : 
But. sure with patiende IT can vb 
“= 
A loss I ne’er can know. 


~ Ae 
Then let fo vue I ent have 
My cheer of mind ddstroy ; ; 
“While thus I sing, I am_a king, 
Althéugh a poor blind boy. 


C. Creser. 
WW -study :— 
chec patience woe de-stroy’ 


hap* ' bless“ing mourn wondrous 


. Composition :—Write in ‘your own words the meaning of 
the poem. 





Zz 
LESSON XIII. 


Introductory sentences :—-Each boy writes on his own slate, 
if he has a slate of his own. Each fairy had a gift of her 
own for the princess. | 

Jason and the heroes, in the end, found their way to 
Colchis. Streams find their way into rivers, and rivers Jind 
their way into the sea, 


* Rver here means always. | 
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Brass vessels can be cleaned with sand ; copper vessels can 
be cleaned in the same way. When Jason had yoked one 
bull, he yoked the other in the same way. | 

When there is not enough rain the crops fail. In time of 
famine many people have not enough to eat. In dry weather 
there is not enough grass for the cattle. | 

Part of the train is for passengers, part is for goods. . 
Some trains are partly passenger trains and partly goods 
trains. Part of the slate used in England comes from Corn- 
wall, part from Wales. The slate comes partly from Corn- 
wall, partly from Wales. 


A RIVER. 


Rivers, as we have seen, flow through valleys. 
The main river and the smaller ones that join 
it have each a valley of its own. All these 
valleys make up the basin of the river. 

Look now at the map of Southern India 
on next page. Near the west coast you see 
the ridge of the Western Ghats. The rain 
which falls on one side of this ridge runs into 
the Indian Ocean; that which falls on the other . 
side finds its way to the Bay of Bengal. | 

We call such a ridge as this a watershed 
or water-parting, because it sheds or divides 
the water that falls on it; part goes to one 
side and part to the other, in the same way 
as part of the rain which falls on the roof of 
a house runs down one side and part down 
the other. | 
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The place where a river begins is called its 
source. This does not mean that all its water 
comes from that one place. The source is 
only the beginning of the longest stream in 
the basin—the main stream, as we call it. 





While the main: stream is still so small that 
you. could jump across it, there. are other little 
streams flowing into it, and each of these has 
a source of its own. | 

The smaller rivers which flow into the main 
‘river are called its tmbutaries, because they 
bring to it their tribute, or gift, of water. 





yen 


THE RIVER THAMES AT LONDON, 
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The land on both sides of a strain is called 
its banks. If you are walking in the direction 
in which the river flows, or down the river, 
the land on your right hand is called the right 
bank, and that on your left hand the deft bank. 

The part between the banks, where the 
water flows, is called the bed or channel of the 
river.” The place where the river co its 
water into the sea is called its mouth. 

Sometimes the mouth is wide, aaa we can 
hardly tell where the river ends and the sea 
begins.. Such a river mouth is called an estuary. 

‘Where the ground near the river mouth is 
flat, the tide flows up the channel of the river 
at high | water, sometimes for many miles, as 
it does in the Hoogley at Calcutta, and i In ne 
Thames at London. 

This is very useful where: the channel of a 
river is not deep enough for big ships. In 
many of our rivers ships have to wait. for nigh 
Ww ater before they can go up the channel. 

, Did you ever hear of the man who sat down 
: on the bank of a river to wait till the water 
flowed past, so that he might walk across. it, 
dry shod? I dare Bay. you would have thos ght 
‘him very foolish. | es: 

But if he had. asked you hinw the water ‘deal. 

flow p past , hour after hour and day after. day,’ 
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without, the river running dry, what would 
you have said ? How is it that even in dry 
weather some rivers continue to flow ? | 
Let us try to find out by visiting the source 
of some stream ay among the hills. Perhaps 





A RIVER BASIN, 


we find that the ground is very wet and marshy. 
Iti is full of water, like a sponge. 

~ When rain falls on such ground, it does not 
run off all at once. Even in summer the 
: ground i is damp, and water trickles slowly from 


: it into. the streams. 
G28) | 4 
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As the rain-water sinks down through the 
soil, it sometimes comes to a bed of rock or 
of clay, through which it cannot pass. What 
happens then? It flows along the top of this 
bed in little streams and pools under the 
ground. 

- But it does not stay under the ground. At 
some place on the hillside it comes bubbling 
out, and forms what we call a spring. 

_ Many streams take their rise in springs. As 
the springs are fed from under the ground, 
they are not easily dried up by the sun, and 
they flow through summer and winter. Spring 
water is often very cold, even in the hottest 
weather. 

_ Many rivers have their sources in lakes, The 
water of a lake comes partly from streams or 
from springs, and partly from the rain which 
falls into it. | 
- In rainy weather the lake is full, and more 
water flows out of it in the rainy months than 
‘in the hot weather, but it never runs dry. | 
Rivers, as we see, have sources of different 
-kinds—marshes, springs, and lakes. But all 
their water comes from rain or snow. The real 
source of every river is in the sky. It is the 
clouds: that. give the water to all: our’ " eprings, ; 
and lakes, and rivers. _ 
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Conversation :—What is the basin of a river? What 
mountains are on the west coast of Southern India? 
What sea is to the west of India? What sea is to the 
east? Why is a watershed so called? Mention three dif- 
ferent sources of rivers. Why are tributaries so called? 
Which is the right bank of a river? What is an estuary? 
How are springs formed? Why is spring water cooler than 
tank water? Where is the real source of every river? 
What does this mean? Ete. 


Word-study :— 
damp clay trick“le (ian 
Ghat | main spring (n.) bub“ble (v.} 
part‘ing ba‘sin ridge south‘ern | 
marsh shed (n. and v.) | tribute source 
past (adv.) —es‘tu-ary tri-bu-ta-ry store 
weath‘er con-tin‘ue rise, rose Hoo-gley 


Composition :—Describe the courses of any three rivers 
that you know about. 
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Introductory sentences :—“I have never seen this tower 
before,” said the princess to herself. ‘1 am not so wise as 
people think,” satd the vizier to himself. 
_ The infant chief belonged to a noble family. The people 
who live at Bombay belong to Bombay. =oe eee to the 
places i in which you live. | | 
The king thought that the old fairy sould not come to 
the feast, but she did come. ‘The fairy said that the 
princess would wake in a hundred years, and she did wake. 
We do not always know where streams run | under ground ; | 
if we did. know we could always get water. ; 
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Tf rain did not fall, there would in time be no water on 
the earth. If birds had no wings they could not dy. The 
old woman said, “Ifa prince came, he could not get in.” 
The water on being stopped by a bed of rock forms a pool. 
The old farmer, on being questioned, told the secret. The 
king and queen wept on hearing that the princess was 
wounded, 


THE SILLY WEAVER GIRL. 


A: ceRTAIN quarter of a village was inhabited 
only by weavers. One day a young weaver 
girl was sweeping out the house, and as she 
swept she said to herself, “My father and 
mother, and all my relations, belong to this 
village. It would be a good thing if I married 
in this village, and settled here too, so that we 
should always be together. 

‘‘But,” continued she, “if I did marry here, and 
had a son, and if my son sickened and died, oh, 
how my aunts, my sisters, and my friends would 
come, and how they would all bewail him!” 
Thinking of this, she laid her broom against 
| ihe wall and began to cry. In came her aunts 
‘and her friends, and seeing her in such distress, 
| they all began to cry too. : 
Then came her father, and her uncles, and 
her brothers, and they also began to cry most. 
“bitterly. But not one of them had the wit. 
“to say, “ What is the matter ? for whom i is this 
owailing ? a Se : 
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At last, when the noise and the weeping 
had continued for some time, a neighbour. 
said, ‘What bad news have you had ? ! Who 
is dead here ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered one of the Raging 
uncles. “These women know; ask one of 
them.” : 

At this point the a came to the 
place, and cried: “Stop, stop this hubbub, 
good people, and let us find out what is the 
matter!” And he asked an old woman, 
“What 1s all this disturbance in the lage 
for ?” 

“How can I tell?” answered she. “When 
I came here, I found this weaver girl weeping 
about something.” 

Then the weaver girl, on being, questioned, 
said: ‘I was weeping because I could not 
help thinking how, if I married in this village, 
and had a son, and if my son sickened and 
died, all my aunts, my sisters, and my friends 
would come round me, and how we should alk 
bewail him. The thought of this made me 
cry.” : 
On 7 this answer, the headman and all 
3 the © People began to laugh. | 


: "From “Indian Nights’ Entertainment,” bythe, | 
Rev. C. Swrnnerton, F.8.A. 7 
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Conversation :—What did the weaver girl say to herself t 
What had she done with her broom? Why did she weep? 
Who came at the noise of her weeping? What did they do? 
What did the neighbour ask? What did the headman say? 
What did the old woman say? Who questioned the weaver 
girl? What did she answer? What did the headman and 
the people do? Ete. 


Word-study :-— ae one 
in-hab“it wailing weav-er  pwit 
dis-turcbance . dis-tress’ head“man — \siftly. 


Composition :—Write out the story in your own words. 
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Introductory sentences :—Not many people are as silly 
as the weaver girl. rhe other heroes were as brave as 
Jason. 

If you have no paper, you must make the best of your slate, 
f When there were no oe peels had to travel in carts 
and make the: beat-of-them | 

- Some rivers continue to run hater it rains or [does] 
not [rain]. The infant chief was safe whether bas slept. 
or not, — - 
Boys ought to iba their slates with sponges (or, boys 
should clean their slates. with sponges). The engine-driver 
ought to take great care of his engine (or, the engineciniver 
should take great care of his engine). : 
+ Boys. who have paper need not write on slates. ‘The head- : 
man said that the weaver oo néed not weep till her's son was 
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| | CRICKET. (See Frontispiece.) 
Exercisk is as necessary for our bodies as 
reading is for our minds. Schoolboys take 
exercise in several different ways. They at- 
tend drill and gymnastic classes, they. take 
walks, and they play games. The principal 
price are cricket and football. In this lesson — 
you can read something about cricket. 

The principal things -+lecessary for playing 
cricket are a cricket ground, two bats and a 
ball, six stumps and two pairs of bails. 

The cricket ground should be as smooth 
and level as possible, and not too small. Boys 
cannot .usually choose their ground, but’ are 
obliged. to make the best of whatever Play- 
ground they have. 

In the middle of this ground a — of 
twenty-two yards must be measured, and the 
wickets must be stuck up, or “ pitched,” at each 
end of it. Each wicket consists of three stumps 
and two bails, and the stumps must be stuck in. 
the ground just near enough to one another for 
the bails to rest on the top. Bf 
_ Straight lines should then be marked on 1 the | 
ground at right angles to its length, two from — 
the outsides of the wickets, one yard in length, ya 
cand two four feet in front of the wickets. Thege 
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need not be of any exact length, but should be 
rather longer than the others. These lines are 
called “ creases,” and those at the wickets are 
called the “ bowling creases.” 

' The players must be divided into « sides.” 
The usual number for a side is eleven, but 
there may be more or fewer on each side. 





‘Before beginning to play, which side is to 
“‘go in” first must be decided. This is usually 
| done by tossing a coin. 
The side that wins the toss has’ the right 
of choosing whether to go in first or not. 
Usually they choose to goin. The other side 
then has to field. Their captain chooses two. 
Players, to bowl and one to “keep wicket.” 
‘©Qne of the bowlers takes the ball and eae 
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behind one of the wickets ae i bowl. 
The wicket-keeper stands behind the other 
wicket to catch the ball if it passes the 
batsman. The other players are placed round 
the wickets in different directions to stop the 
ball when it is struck by a batsman. The 
other bowler takes his place among them. 

When the fieldsmen are ready, the captain 
of the other side chooses two of his players 
to go in first; they take their bats, and one 
goes to each wicket. The first bowler bowls 
an “over,” which usually consists of five balls. 
The batsman has to try and hit the ball, and 
also to prevent it hitting his wicket. He also 
has to try to hit it so that it cannot be caught 
by one of the other side before it reaches the 
ground. 

If the ball, when bowled, hits the wicket sO 
as even to make one bail fall off, the batsman is 
“out;” or he is out if he hits the ball so that 
it is caught by one of the fieldsmen before it 
reaches the ground. He must take care to 
stand inside the crease, because if the wicket- 
keeper can catch the ball and hit the wicket 
with it when the batsman‘is outside the crease, 
hei 1s also out. The batsman 1 18 inside the spa 


side | re 
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If he hits the ball so far that the two bats- 
men can run from one crease to the other before 
a fieldsman can hit the wicket with the ball, he 
counts a run. If he hits the ball far enough 
he may make more than one run, but he is out 
if the ball hits the wicket when he is outside 
the crease. 

When the first bowler has bowled an over, 

the other bowler bowls one from the other 
wicket. Whichever batsman is opposite the 
bowler has to take the ball. When a bats- 
man is out, another player of the same side 
comes “in.” When ten batsmen have been 
got out the innings is over, and the eleventh 
batsman is said to be “ not out.” 
_ When the first side’s innings is over, the 
other side goes in, and the first side fields. If 
there is time each side should have two innings, 
and the winning side‘is that which scores the 
largest number of runs in both innings to- 
gether, 

These are perhaps the most important things 
to remember in playing cricket, but there 
are also. many others. It is usual to have 
two umpires who know all the rules well. 
‘These count the balls in the overs, and say 
whether a player is out or in, and whether 
the* bowler is bowling according to the rules. 
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There is usually a scorer also, who writes down 
in a book the runs as they are scored. | | 


Conversation ;— What must boys do if their cricket ground 
is small? What is the distance between the wickets? What 
should the ground be like? What does each wicket consist 
of? What are the “creases”? What is the usual number 
for a side? How is which side is to go in decided? Which 
side usually goes in first? Where does the wicket-keener 
stand? What has he todo? Where do the other fieldsmen 
stand? What have they to do? Mention three ways in 
which a batsman can get “out.” Which is the winning 
side? How is the number of runs scored known? Etc. 


Word-study :— 
bat exer-cise drill us-u-al 
bats‘man ( né“ces-sa-ry prin‘ci-pal { us‘u-al-ly 
ex-act’ level crick‘et choose 
gym-nastics \length pitch score, 
pair mea‘sure in‘nings { scorer. 
bail toss wicket ac-cord‘ing 
. (crease stump; run (n.) football bowler | 
field (v.) entire de-cide’ o-ver (n.) _ 


Composition :—Describe any game of cricket you have 
seen or played in. 


LESSON XVI. 


Sanco sentences :—No sooner did Jason alfake than 
he saw the armed men growing out of the graand.. Wo 
sooner had the weaver girl thought = her songs die ’ 
‘than she began to bewail him. 
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“ What do you mean by making stich a hubbub "” sata the 
headman. “ What do you mean by orane 80 badly paid 
the captain. | | | 

“Who began this disturbance?” said the headman: « It 
must have been the weaver girl,” said the neighbours. 
‘Pelias knew that i must have been Medea who helped 
- Jason. 

It is impossible to fly without wings. Jt is impossible to 
see without eyes. Jt was impossible that the vizier should 
discover the secret by thinking. To drink much salt water 
18 wmpossible, 

People cannot drink salt water, however thirsty they are. 
However silly the weaver girl was, she was not sillier than 
her neighbours. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


A wotr was drinking at a stream just where 
it ran out from under a huge rock. Lower 
down the stream a lamb was also quenching 
its thirst. The wolf no sooner saw the lamb 
than he ran to it, and said very fiercely,— 
“You rascal, what do you mean by aang 
| the water muddy that I am drinking ?” | 
“Sir,” said the lamb, “you surely | see that 
the water is running from you to me, so that 
it is impossible that I should make what you 
| drink muddy.” 
_. “You are a scoundrel,” replied the wolf, 
- and 7 now ‘that you spoke il of, me last 
ye ear.” | | 
The. poor little lamb trembled with fright, : 
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and said, “ ‘Alas my dear sir, I was ‘not born 
then.” | 

“Tt must have been your brother,” said : the 
wolf. 

“T assure you that I have no brother.” 

“Then it must have been your father or 
your mother, I am not sure which it was,” 





‘said the ‘wolf in a ee , 66 but I know that 
you all hate me, and you must therefore suffer 
for the rest of your family.” 

He then sprang upon the lamb and de- 
voured it. | 
Wicked people a1 are satisfied with any excusé, 

however bad, for their wickedness. 





| THE FOX AND THE CRANE. 
A rox one day invited a crane to dinner, 


and only put before him a flat dish full of 
soup. The crane with his long beak could 
not take up the soup, which, however, the 
fox lapped up in an instant, | 

“Next day the crane, in order to revenge hin: 
self for the fox’s trick, invited him to dinner. 
This time the dinner consisted only of boiled 
rice in a vessel with a very long neck. The 
fox could not reach the rice, but the crane 
could easily put his long beak to the bottom 
of ‘the vessel. The crane therefore made a 
godd dinner, but the fox went away hungry. _ 
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People. who play tricks must expect eric 
to be played upon them. : 


Conversation :—- Why could not the lamb make the wolf's 
water muddy? What did the wolf first call the lamb? 
What excuse did the wolf give for calling the lamb a 
scoundrel? What excuse did he make when the lamb said 
he was not born last year? What did the fox give the crane 
for dinner? Why could not the crane eat it?: What did 
the crane give the fox? How did the crane eat it} Why 
could not the fox eat it? Ete. 


Word-study :— 

hate ras-cal beak suf‘fer 

crane quench  Ufierce“ly ftutry 

in“stant { re-venge thirst ex-cuse’ 
tap ex-pect’ as-sure’ scoun‘drel 

trembled de-voured’ wolf im-pos-si-blie 


Composition :—Write out one of the fables in your own 
words. 
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Introduction :—Oak trees sometimes live for many hun- 
dreds of years; but in time every oak must wither and die, 
and become only a dry log of wood. The lily is a beautiful 
flower, and is perhaps more beautiful than an oak. It is 
bright and ‘shining like light. It does not live long, how- 
ever; it may blow one morning, and die before night. The 
‘poet thinks that men’s lives are like oak trees and lilies, 
One man may live long, but his life may not be beautiful... 
He may be a wicked man. Another man may. live for only 
a short time, but his life may be good and beautiful = 
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TRUE GROWTH. 


Ir is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make * man better be; 
Or standing long an oak + three hundred year,{ 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, | 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauty see ; 
And i in short measure life may perfect be. 


BEN JONSON. 


Conversation :-—What does the poet compare men’s lives 
to? How long can oak trees live? What is an oak when 
it is dead? When do lilies blow? How soon may a lily 
die? Which is more beautiful, an oak or a lily? Can a 
long life be beautiful? Can a short life be beautiful? What. 
_kind of life is beautiful? Ete. 


_ Word-study :— 
bald sere litly, litlies 
plant mea‘sure (n.) bulk 
per“fect pro-por-tion just (adj.) 


Composition :—Divide each line into groups of two syl- 
lables, in each of which the second is stressed. Bey how 
many of such groups there are in each line. 7 
, Write out the poem in your own words. 


© * Doth make, in prone, make, “+ An on ke an ot 
me ge Sf mes ¢ Fase, ia packs, nara, 
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* iaroctuctoey sentences :-—To cry before you are hurt is a 
“silly thing to do. A good exercise to take is walking. | 
Of course the wolf quite intended to devour the lamb. 
At cricket of course the batsmen try to make as many runs 
as they can. Of cowrse water cannot run uphill. 





FOOTBALL. 


Foorsatt is a good game to. play when the 
weather is not too hot. The ground should 
be level and smooth, and about a hundred and 
ten yards long and sixty yards wide. z a 

In the middle of each end are the goals, which 
are twenty-four feet long” and eight. feet igh. | 





They consist of two strong posts and a cross: 
A line should be marked ca round the e grognd: 


(1,288): 
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The ‘sides pe oa Come. “of ‘lesa? 
. players. Each side has to try to get the bail 
through the opposite goal. In doing this they. 
must not use their hands or arms to catch. 
or hit the ball. They may kick it, and strike 
it with their heads and shoulders or any other 
part of their bodies or legs. | : 
~ The other side, of course, tries to’ prevent 
the ball going through their own goal and:to 
get it through the goal of their opponents. 
The players of each side are divided into 7 
different sets for defence and attack. : 
The defensive players are the “ ition 
and the two “backs.” The attacking players: 
are the five “forwards.” The other three 
players are the “half-backs,” whose - business 
is partly to defend and partly to attack. The 
goalkeeper generally stays near the goal, and. 
he is allowed to handle the ball. He may pick 
it up, throw it, or run. with it if he is within : 
‘twelve yards of the goal. =. x 
-- The backs keep behind the thee playa 
7 of f their side and bp to oe the bale” and: to 
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; play sina = near to the rganis) sO o that 
‘sometimes they may kick a goal themselves. — 

~ The forwards’ chief work is to attack. This 
they do by “ passing” the ball from one to an- 
other till. it gets near enough to the goal for 
one of them to “shoot”—that is, try to kick 
it through the goal. 

If a forward gets the ball he tries first to. 
dribble it—that is, to kick it along the ground 
with short kicks, “dodging” the players of 
the other side. When he thinks he can go 
on doing this no longer, he “ passes” the a 
or kicks to another forward. 

In order that this may be done, the os 
play in a line right across the field. They are 
called, outside left, inside left, centre, inside right, 
and outside right forwards. They try to pass the 
ball outwards when it is near their own goal, and 
inwards when it is near their opponents’ goal. 
Here is a diagram showing the places of the. 
_— when _— are ready for the “kick- off’ : 


ae 1 ‘Gidiisegee | 
. ‘ . : oO oe 
Right Bok. - ‘Left Back, 

‘Right Hale back. ; "Contre Half-back. = “Lett Halt back. 7 


‘Ovni itt Tnside > Right Contre ‘Inside Left. -Outaide Lett 2 
.. Forward. Forward. Forward. ‘Forward. © Forward, 
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When the ball crosses the line at either 
side of the field a player from the side which 
did not last touch it throws it into the ground. 
In doing this he must hold it in both hands 
above his head. 
~ These are the principal things to be re- 
eee about football. There are others, 
however, which you will find explained in the 
rules of the game. 

The “ Rugby” game is different from this. 
There are fifteen men on each side. The ball is 
not round but oval, and the players are ailowed 
to handle the ball. In the coloured picture you 
see one running with the ball under his arm. | 


Conversation ;—What should be the size of a football 
ground? If your playground is smaller than this, what 
must you do? Which player may handle the ball} 
Where may he do this? What happens when the ball 
goes across a side line? What two things does each side 
try always to do? What is the forwards’ chief business? 
What the half-backs’? What the backs’? Which are the 
defensive players? What is dribbling? What is each of 
the forwards called? Ete. | | 


Word-study:— | =. > | 
set 7 kick — _di-a-gram at-tack’ (mn) 
de-fend’ kickoff goal ; outwards | 
de-fence’ in‘wards cross-bar rons 
\de-fen‘sive A\drib‘ble —s for‘ward (n.) dodge © 
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Gan nen :—Make out the dispesnivh from memory. 
_ Write an account of any game of football yond have seen 
| or played i in. | 
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_ Introductory sentences :—Seeing the lamb drinking, the 
wolf determined to devour hin, - Hearing a great hubbub, 
the headman went to the weavers’ quarter. The princess 
awaking, saw the prince. Zhe mud si on the bottom 
fills up the tank. 

They tried to wake the princess, but all was wm vain ; she 
had to sleep for a hundred years. The fox tried to get some 
rice, but all in vain; he had to go away hungry. 

_ The wolf could not see the water being made muddy by 
“the lamb. The vizier heard the farmer being questioned by 
the king. 
7 THE DEATH OF HECTOR. 


‘In the Second Book you read’ a story about 
Odysseus and the Cyclops. In that story 
you read that Odysseus wandered for ten years 
after the siege of Troy before he reached his 
home in Ithaca. - The story of his wander- 
‘ings was told by Homer in his poem the 
Odyssey; but he wrote also another poem, the 
Thad, which tells the story oa the long siege | 
; of Troy. . 
~. The town of Troy was in Asia ‘Minor; probe: 
ie on the shore of the Dardanelles, but no. 
body now knows exactly where it, stood... 2 
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Priam, King of Troy, had a son ead Paris, 
who stole away the wife of a Greek king named 
Agamemnon, and brought her to his father’s 
city. Her name was Helen, and she was said 
to be the most beautiful woman in all the 
world. 

Agamemnon was full of rage when he found 
out that his wife had been stolen from him. 
At once he called his friends together; and 
buckling on their armour, they set off for 
Troy. The Trojans refused to give up Helen, 
so the Greeks determined to take and burn 
the city. | 

For many years they laid siege to it, but 
could not overcome it: Sometimes the Trojans 
rushed out of their city gates and drove the 
Greeks away. Once they drove them to the 
seashore and set fire to their ships; but the 
Greeks always returned, and the siege went 
on as before. 

_ Many brave deeds were done on both sidea 
and mariy brave men fell in the fighting. One 
of these brave men was Hector, the brother of 
Paris. He was a noble’ and gentle prince, 
but in battle he was as fierce and fearless. as 
lion | 
- One day he led the tens out of the ity | 
to attack the Greeks. Before he set out, héw-. 
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ever, he went to bid his wife farewell. He 
found her nursing his baby son. 

Hector was wearing his shining aie 
with scarlet feathers, and this frightened the 
child so much that he screamed with fear. 
Hector was obliged to take off his helmet 
before he could give his little boy a farewell 
kiss. — 

. Then he bade farewell to his wife. She was 
afraid that he would never return, and begged 
him on her knees to stay at home. Hector, 
however, would not listen to her, but went 
quickly out, and at the head of his men passed 
through the city gates. His wife went to her 
own room, where she was weaving a beautiful 
cloth. 

The Greeks were waiting for him on the 
plain outside, and they soon drove the Trojans 
back into the city. Hector was left alone out- 
side the gates, and there he waited for a 
Greek prince named Achilles, who was his 
bitter enemy, to attack him. 

As Achilles drew near, Hector’s courage 
failed him, and he took to flight. Three times: 
‘he ran round the city with his enemy close 
‘behind him. | | - 
| Now Pallas Athene, a Greclan goddess, was 
: very” friendly to Achilles, and came to help 
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him in his fight with Hector. She appeared 
to Hector in the form of one of his brothers, 
and said to him, “Surely we two can kill 
Achilles.” 

So Hector advanced bravely towards Achilles, 
who hurled his spear. Hector bent his head, 
and the spear passed over him and stuck in the 
ground behind him. Then Pallas Athene gave 
the spear back to Achilles, but Hector did not 
see this. He therefore hurled his spear, but 
it struck the shield of Achilles and did him 
no hurt. 

Hector called to his brother, asking him for 
another spear, but no brother was there; and 
then he saw that the goddess had played a 
trick on him. He drew his sword and rushed 
upon Achilles, but all was in vain. Achilles 
thrust his spear through Hector’s neck and 
slew him. | 

Then Achilles tied the dead body to his 
chariot, so that the head trailed behind in the 
dust, and drove off rapidly to the Grecian 
ships. 

Now Priam and all the seen of Troy ¥ were 
watching the fight from the walls of the city, 
and when they saw Hector slain a great noise 
of wailing and crying arose. His wife heard 
it, and came running to the walls just in time 
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‘to see — husband’s body being dragged to 

the Grecian ships. _ 

Achilles had said that the aoa should eat 
the body of Hector; but Zeus, the chief of the 
gods of Olympus, loved the Trojans, and would 

not allow them to be so shamed. He therefore 
sent Hermes to Priam, and told him to go to 
Achilles and beg him to give back the body of 
his son. 

_ Zeus also sent a goddess to Achilles, telling 
him to give it up. When, therefore, Priam 
was led by Hermes to the Grecian ships, 
Achilles took the rich gifts that he had brought, 
and gave him the body. 

‘For nine days the Trojans collected wood, 

till they had made a huge funeral pile, and on 
the tenth day, with weeping and ALINE, they 

burned Hector’s body upon it. 


Conversation :—Where was the home of Odysseus? How 
| long did he wander after the siege of Troy? Where was 
Troy? Who was the husband of Helen? Who was the 
father of Paris? Who was Hector? What frightened his" 
-baby son? What did his wife do when he had gone? 
What did she fear? Which goddess helped Achilles? Why 
‘did Hector stop running away? What did Achilles do with. 
~Hector’s body? When did his wife come to the walls? 
‘Whom did Zeus send to Priam? What did Zeus tell. 
Achilles: to do? ‘What did the e Feojene do with Heetor's ie 
body? Et. ee Se 


Word-study :— | . 


ex-act‘ly  prage siege prob-a-bly 
Par~is | slay, fear“less ‘dust 
Pal‘las slew, Grecian buck‘le (v.) 
Ath-e‘né | slain Pritam hurl : 
Ag‘a-mem-non = \shame (v.) Mi‘nor nurse 
\char‘i-ot HelZen fight (x.) re-turn’ 
Dar“da-nelles | {Hector pile cour-age > 
scar-let hel-met o-ver-come’ (Zeus 
ad-vance’ II4i-ad | Trofan {huge 
A-chil‘les O-lym4pus (Troy fu‘ner-al 


Composition :— Write an account of the fight between 
Hector and Achilles. 


LESSON XX. 


Introduction :—In the story of Briar Rose you read 
about certain fairies Here is a poem about Queen Mab, 
the queen of the fairies. Shakespeare wrote a play about 
fairies, which perhaps you will read. In it he says that 
they are so small that they can sleep inside the flowers, 
and are afraid of spiders and snails. In another play he 
says that Queen Mab comes in a carriage “across men’s 
noses as they lie asleep.” This carriage is made of a 
‘nutshell, and the wheels of spiders’ legs) In it. she drives 
through men’s brains, and makes them dream of all nor of 
things. 

In this poem, too, aise Mab is very small, ial a 
makes good children dream of pleasant things, and bad 
children dream of ‘horrid things ; but she does not come in 
Zz) carriage. She flutters down from the moon. | o. 
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QUEEN MAB. 


A LITTLE fairy comes at night, 


Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 
And from the moon she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed, 
She waves her wand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head. 


And then it dreams of pleasant things— 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 
And trees that bear delicious fruit, 
And bow their branches at a wish, 


Of arbours filled with dainty scents 


From lovely flowers that never fade, 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And glow-worms shining in the shade ; 


And talking birds with gifted tongues 


_ For singing songs and telling tales, 
And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
_ Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 


But when a bad child goes to bed, 


From left to right she weaves her rings, 


And then it dreams all Serongh * the men 





Of only ugly, horrid: thin 


Then lions come with glaring eyes, _ 
And tigers growl—a dreadful noise ; 
And ogres draw their cruel knives 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 


Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

And raging flames come scorching round, 
Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents craw! along the ground. 


Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long black gloom away : 

But good ones love the dark, and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 


Conversation :—Do you notice any differences between 
Queen Mab and the fairies in the story of Briar Rose? What 
gifts did the fairies in the story give to the princess? What 
gifts does Queen Mab give to good and to bad children? How | 
does she wave her wand over good children? How over bad? 
What are in the arbours that good children dream of ? What 
can the fairy birds do? What do the dwarfs do? What are 
ogres? Where are the dragons seen? Where do the serpents 
crawl?.. What do wicked children wish about the night? Etc. 


Word-study :— 


play (n.) Mab spot {autsneu 
rage (v.) scent { horrid ov-er = 
brain — serpent storm¢y glow-worm 
‘snail gift-ed —o¢dwart ‘growl — 
[ecee (v.) (de-li<cious ‘crawl drown | 
glare Ogre : gloom blood 


Composition :—Write what you can about fairies, ba oa 
do you think fairy fish are like? 


a 
: 
E 
< 
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LESSON XXI. 


Tateoduciory sondones: -— Without a bat you cannot iy 
-ericket at all. The lamb was not making the water muddy 
at all, The crane did not eat any dinner at all. 

From fifteen to thirty boys can play cricket together. 
Oak trees live from one hundred to three hundred years. _ 

Jason might well love Medea, for she saved him. Hector 
might well want to kill Achilles, for they were bitter enemies. 
Boys may well like cricket, for it is a good game. | 


THE DATE-PALM. 


THERE are not many trees so useful as the 
date-palm. It grows in many hot parts of 
the world, but chiefly in North Africa, on the 
little fertile patches of ground called oases which 
are found in the wide, sandy deserts. — 

The date-palm grows to a height of from 

forty to sixty feet, and has no leaves except 
at the top. - There we find a cluster of great 
leaves springing from the stem like the ribs 
of an umbrella, and bending gracefully towards 
the earth. 
The fruit, which grows in large and heavy 
‘bunches, is oval in shape, and soft, with a hard 
stone. It is golden in colour, and when fresh 
has a very pleasant taste and scent. When the 
trees are laden with their Tipe. fruit, Sey are 
a most beautiful sight. : 
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The Arabs who live in North Africa love 
the date-palm, and call it “the king of the 
desert.” They may well love it, for it is the 
only tree that will grow on the vast sandy 
tracts over which they wander. 

Without the date-palm the Arabs could 
not live in the desert at all. It provides them 
with food, drink, shade, and timber. The dates 
serve them for food in many ways. They eat 
them fresh and they eat 
them dried. 

With their rice they 
eat a syrup called date- 
honey, which is made 
from the fresh fruit. 
From this syrup they 
make wine and vinegar. 
Even the seeds are not 

BUNCH OF Dates. © = thrown away, but are 
ground into a powder that is used in place of 
coffee. . Sometimes an oil is pressed out of 
them. - | 
The leaves, which give necessary shade in 
the hot, dry desert, are very useful in other 
ways. The fibres are twisted into strong cords, 
and the leaf-stalks are woven into baskets 
and. mata. _ They use the trunk of the palm. 
casetimber.’ 3 ~~ oe gee - 
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The fruit of the palm cannot siiliy be 
gathered, for the tree is very high, and the 
dates grow only at the top. The trunk, too, 
is straight and bare, and has no branches, so 
that it is hard to climb a date-palm. 

The climber takes a strong rope and passes 
it across his back and under his arms. Then he 
brings the two ends together round the tree and 
knots. them firmly. Next, he places the els 
on one of the notches 
made by the stalk of 
an old leaf. These 
notches are found at 
equal distances all the 
way up the tree. 

Then he climbs with 
hands and knees till 
his head is above the es ae 
notch on which his rope eee Oe 
rests. Holding on with one hand, hg moves 
the rope to the next notch, and in ffis way 
climbs up and up until he is at thé top of 
the tree. 

When he reaches the cluster of. ove at 
the top, he picks the large bunches%of fruit, 
and drops them into a cloth which is Htretched 
beneath the tree. 

A. date-palm does not give its best frit. 





until it is eats or twenty- five years ‘old. | 
‘Some of the trees live for two hundred years. 
‘Long. before that time, however, they have 
‘ceased to give good dates. | 
_ In the next picture you see date- -palms 
growing in the desert. There is a spring of 
water, which makes the ground fertile, and 
-grass and trees grow well. This green spot is 
‘called an oasis. : 


_ Conversation :—Where does the date-palm chiefly grow? 
What are oases? To what height does this tree grow? 
‘What do we find at the top of it} What are the leaves 
like? What is the shape of the fruit? What is its colour? 
What do the Arabs call the date-palm? Why may they well 
love it? What does the palm supply them with? What is 
date-honey? What do they use the stones for? With what 
do they make baskets and mats? Why cannot the fruit be 
easily gathered? When does a palm give its best a 
How long do date-palms live? tc. 


x Word-study :- _— ) | satice eg! 
fdate  — | scent rib. {cluster 
| grace‘tul-ly serve {s “up a bunch ie 
“fvast e* {coece vin-e-gar _ . ¢knot. 
Apaim — - (chiefly grind, | ise 
{tract _ ¢stem | ground _ notch 
“Apatch - ! {pres (v.) fibre cord. 
_ Stretch um-brel‘ia §§ o-val Stalk 


: 900 wapostt: on n:—Write | a description of. the date-palm, ite 
‘inven and ite fruit, and say how, the Arabs climb it. 








PALMS IN THE DESERT. 


DATE 
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LESSON XXII. 


Introductory sentences :—By degrees, or little by little, mud 
settles at the bottom of the sea. An oak grows in bulk 
little by little. Day after day and night after night the 
princess continued to sleep. Year a/ter year an oak may 
grow larger and larger. 

Queen Mab does not come at sunset or in the early morn- 
ing, but at dead of night. In the middle of the night, when 
Everybody 3 is asleep, the world seems dead, so we say at dead 
of night. 

Jason onl not overcome the dragon by didi Medea 
did so by a trick. 

OA hundred years is a long time, but it comes to an end at 
last. Jason’s toils were at an end when he had taken ane 
Golden Fleece. 

- Priam saw his son once more in the tent of Achilles. 
People are glad when winter is gone and spring comes 

once more. 


‘THE WOODEN HORSE OF TROY. 
Arrsr the death of Hector the siege of Troy 
still: went on, and the Greeks began to think 
that they could never take the city by force. 
They were a very cunning people, however, and 
at last they thought of a trick by which hey 
hoped to overcome the Trojans. ; 
Day after day the sound of Ratna was 
heard in the Greek camp, and little by little 
a huge wooden horse began to rise above the. 
heads of the soldiers. The Trojans. on the 
ity. walls. watched with. wonder the building 
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of the horse. It seemed to them a foolish 
thing for soldiers to waste their time in making 
a wooden horse. 

At last it was finished. Then, to the great 
joy of the Trojans, they saw the Greeks barn 
their camp and sail away. Soon the watchers 





on the wall saw the Grecian ships —— away 
in the distance. 2 

At last the siege was at an end The 
Trojans, who had been kept within the city 
walls for ten long. years, now came-.out in 
crowds on the plain, glad to be free once 
‘more to wander wherever they wished. They 
gathered round the strange horse, and stared 


at it in surprise. 
4,282), | 6 
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Some said that it was a dangerous thing, 
and that they ought to beware of it. Others 
said that it was an idol, and jeered at the 
Greeks for making it. Every one had some- 
thing to say about it, and at last they all 
agreed to drag it into the city. 

The horse was hauled to the gate, but it 
was found to be much too large to go through 
the opening. They had to take down part of 
the city wall before they could get the horse 
into the market-place. 

Night came on, and the streets of the city 
were silent. All the people were sleeping 
soundly after their long years of fear and sor- 
row. In the market-place the great horse 
could be dimly seen. 

Suddenly, at dead of night, a man dropped 
quietly out of the body of the horse. This was 
Odysseus. After him came many more, for the 
body of the wooden horse was full of the Greek 
heroes, and they were now in the heart of the 
city they had so long tried to capture. 

Silently they stole to one of the gates wi 
opened it. Outside were their comrades, who 
had sailed away in the day, but had returned 
_at night. Now they trooped into the city. 
. The Trojans awoke, and fought fiercely against 
; their enemies, but/all in vain. The long struggle 
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was over at last. Many of the Trojans were 
killed, and the city was burned to the ground. 
Helen was seized, and the Greek king with his 
beautiful wife sailed back to his home. 


Conversation :—What did the Trojans watch from the 
city walls? Why was the sound of hammers heard in the 
Greek camp? How did the wooden horse rise? What did 
the Trojans think about the horse? What different things 
were said about the horse? What did the Trojans agree to 
do with it? What did they have to do to get it into the 
city Who first got out of the horse? Etc. | 


Word-study :— ae gee 

camp mar‘ket- dimly o“pen-ing (n.) 
cap‘ture place sur-prise’ (n.) sound (z.), 
stare dead (n.) force (n.) soundly 
be-ware’ jeer watch‘er haul 

idol seize comrade troop (v.) 


Composition :—Write a short account of the taking of 
Troy. — : 





LESSON XXIII. 


Introduction :—Lady Clare was thought to be the only 
child of an earl, and Lord Ronald was the son of the earl’s 
brother. They were therefore supposed to be cousins. Lady 
Clare was supposed to be the heiress of the earl. Lady 
Clare’s old nurse, however, confessed that Lady Clare was 
her own child, and not the old earl’s daughter, who had died 
asa baby. ‘Lady Clare was therefore not the earl’s heiress, 
and his nephew, Lord Ronald, was his heir. This was his 
due and his right, After marrying him, a Clare would 
still be “Lady” as his wife. 
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LADY CLARE. 


_ Ir was the time when lilies blow, 


And clouds are highest up in air, 


- Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 


To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long betroth’d were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn, 

God’s blessing on the day ! 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

_ He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, . 
Said, “ Who was this that went from thee a” 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady ciate ; 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 


-“Q God be thank’d!” said Alice the nurse, 


“That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.” 


~ “ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse?” 


Said Lady Clare, “that ye speak so wild ¥° 


_* As God’s above,” said. Alice the nurse, 
‘I speak the trath : you are my child. 
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“The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 


I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,” she said, “if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.” 


ha 


STS pa Sa weerr 
aw! 2 > 





“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“ But keep the secret for your life, 


And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s 
When you are man and wife.” 


“Tf I’m a beggar born,” she said, 
“J will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
_ And fling the diamond necklace by.” 
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“Nay now, my child,” seid Alice the nurse, 


“But keep the secret all ye can.” 
She said, “ Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


« Nay now, what faith?” said Alice the nurse; 
“The man will cleave unto his right.” 

“ And he shall have it,” the lady. replied, 
“Though I should die to-night.” 


“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear 
Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee.” 
“QO mother, mother, mother,” she said. — 
“So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 


My mother dear, if this be so, 
And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless.me, mother, ere I go.” 


P She clad herself in a russet gown, a 


She was no longer Lady Clare: 


_ She went by dale, and she went by down, 


With a single rose in her hair. 


| ‘The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought : 


_ Leapt up from where she lay, _ 7 
- Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, — 


aoe And follow’d her al] the way. 
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Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 

“O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! © 

Why come you drest like a village maid, — 
That are the flower of the earth ?” 


“If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are: _ 
[ am a beggar born,” she said, 
“And not the Lady Clare.” 


“Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and deed. 
Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“Your riddle is hard to read.” 


Oh and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn : 
Her turn’d, and kiss’d her where she stood 
“Tf you are not the heiress born, | 
And I,” said he, “the next in blood— 


“If you are not the heiress born, | 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 
_ We two will wed to-morrow morn, 


Pa you shall still be Lady Clare.” es 
: Loup TENNYSON: 
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Conversation :—What is the time when lilies blow? Who 
was Lord Ronald? How had they parted? What will they 
do to-morrow? What did Lord Ronald love Lady Clare for 4 
What had she besides “her own true worth”? How did 
“all come round so just and fair”? What did Alice the 
nurse tell Lady Clare? Who was “the best man under the 
sun”? How had Alice sinned? What did the doe do when 
Lady Clare went to Lord Ronald? How was Lady Clare 
dressed? What did she tell Lord Ronald? What did he 
do? What did he say? Etc. 


Word-study :— 
air; Clare Al‘ice clothe, clothed, flie,lied truth 
{ heir cleave or clad right (7.) rus‘set 
heiress (fling [doe lover gown 
wed | sin be-troth’ scorn {dows (n.) 
{ stead \sin‘gle | trow morn proud‘ly 
neck‘lace_ earl brooch llaw“ful Ron‘ald 


Composition :—Write out in your own words the con- 
versation between Lady Clare and Alice the nurse. 


LESSON XXIV. 


Introductory sentences :—The wolf was going to drink at 
the stream when he saw the lamb. Lady Clare was going 
to marry Lord Ronald next morning. The Trojans were 
going to haul the horse ee the gate when ny found 
that it was too narrow. 

Boys would often like not to go to school lif they could 
stay at home]. Would you like to be a monarch and wear a 
crown § [if chee could be oe tT ee bales to reat as me 
Clare” again, | | ete 
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Towards the end of the day boys are tired. Towards the 
end of this book is a poem by Shakespeare. 

Boys go home as soon as they can after school. The 
‘heroes got out of the wooden horse as soon as they 
could, 

At least ten thousand Greeks fought against Troy. Oaks 
live at least a hundred years. 

Boys had better have slates with frames. The king said 
the farmer had better marry again. The old nurse thought 
that she had better tell the secret to Lady Clare. | 

‘Does the date-palm bear dates?” ‘ Yes, it does.” ‘*Do 
wicked children love the dark?” ‘No, they do not.” 


A BOOKSELLER. 


One day the headmaster of the Kuchper- 
wanipore Government High School brought a 
large piece of paper into the classroom of the 
third form and fastened it to the wall. He 
asked the boys to read what was written on 
it, and this is what they read :— | 


Mzssrs. GOVIND, RAMAN, & CO. 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


CATALOGUE. | 
| | PRICE. 
Elementary Arithmetic . : - . As 4 
| Complete Course in Arithmetic . As. 8 


The Geography of India, with four 2 
_ coloured maps . + 4 As. 12 
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The Geaueaphy of the World, with ——. pgsoe 


eight coloured maps : . Re 2 
The History of India . . . . As 12 


The History of England .  .  . As, 12 
The Plays of Shakespeare, with =| 
notes, each =x ’ . As. 12 


The Arabian Nights, with col- | 
 oured pictures . : Re. 1 As. 8 
The Ramayana, translated into 
English : . Re 1 
The Poems of Lord TSenpaOR. : . As. 8 


ie Now,” said the headmaster, “I am going 
to be a bookseller. No; one of you shall 
be bookseller. Govind, you shall be bookseller. 
Come and stand here near the catalogue. 
I will be your first customer. 

“Good morning, Mr. Govind; what books 
have you in your shop?” 

Pupil. “ Here is the catalogue, sir.” 

Headmaster. “Let me look at your ‘Com- 
plete Course in Arithmetic.” (Pupil hands 
him a book.) “ By whom is it published ae 
Ist P. “By ourselves, sir. It is a very 
good book, and contains plenty of sums in 
call the rules.” | | 
HM. “TI see that it does; but there ‘are 
go many examples in English weights and 
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measures and money, and too few in Indian 
money. I will not buy it. Show me Shake- 
speare’s ‘King John;’ I have never read that 
play, and I should like to do so.” 

1st P. “This book is also published by 
us, and the notes have been written by the 
Professor of English in the Presidency College.” 

Hf.M. ‘They seem to be very good notes. 
I will buy this book. Here is a five rupee 
note ; please give me change.” 

ist P. “Thank you, sir; here is four rupees 
four annas change.” | 

and P. “I want a geography of India, 
Mr. Govind.” 

1st P. “This is a very good one, with four 
beautiful coloured maps. The first shows 
the physical features of the whole of India, 
different colours showing different heights above 
the sea level. The second shows the presi- 
dencies and states. The third gives the 
northern part of India on a larger scale, 
and the fourth the southern part and Burma.” 

and P. «I will buy it. Please give me 
change for a rupee.” - 

1st P. “Here are four | annas. 
— ord P, “I should like the ‘ Poems of Lord 
‘Tennyson. ” 7 
Ist P. “Here is the book.” 
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Srd P. * T cannot find the play of ¢ Queen 
Mary’ in it.” 

1st P. No; the poems Lord Tennyson wrote 
towards the end of his life are not in that 
book. Many of his most beautiful poems are 
‘in it, however. You will find some poems in 
it that you have read in your English reading 
book, and also many long poems, such as ‘ The 
Princess’ and ‘The Sleeping Beauty.’” 

8rd P. “I will buy the book then, but 
I hope that as soon as you can you will publish 
another volume with Lord Tennyson’s later 
poems in it.” 

ist P. “We shall certainly do so, and shall 
hope to sell you at least one copy.” 

4th P. “My little brother is coming to 
school next week, so I must buy some school 
books for him. Do you think that he will want 
Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It’?” | 

1st P. “No, I do not think so. He will 
not read Shakespeare till he gets into the college 
classes.” 

4th P. “He must have an srithmetio, 
| however.” 
Ist P. “Yes, he had better have an ‘ Ele- 
‘mentary Arithmetic.” — 
Sth P. “I will also buy a ‘ acaniiasion of 
“Tifdia’ for him and a ‘History of India’ As 
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he has wary a good boy for a long time, I 
wish to give him a present. What book do 
you recommend for a present ?” 

1st P. “Either ‘The Arabian Nights’ or 
‘The Ramayana’ would be a very good present 
for your brother if he can read English.” 

4th P. “We cannot read it very well; 
however, I will give him ‘The Ramayana,’ as 
it 18 not so dear as ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 
Please make me out a bill for all these books.” 

The following bill was therefore made out 
and paid :— 

| April 1, 1906. 


Dr. to MEssrs, Govinp, RaMAN, & Co., 


Booksellers and Publishers, 
KUCHPERWANIPORE. 





April 1 | 1 Elementary Arithmetic 
i 1 Geography of India 
1 History of India 
1 Ramayana 





E. & 0. E. 
Received with thanks, _ 
~ Govinp, Raman, & fo. 
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| SO gauanadion: The boys i in the élaaaroomn seeaad to cll 
their books to one another. — _ 


Word-study :— | | a 
- Cat-a-logue head- Pres‘i-den-cy bill 
fast-en mast-er feature his-tor-y | 
{ Remay‘ene scale ge-o-graph-y | phy‘si-cal 
ex-am“ple .§ jchange(n.) | shop ar-ith“me-tic 
rel-e-ment‘a-ry |trans-late’ + John pub‘lish 
mea‘sure (n.) \weight volume {Pubéitsh-e | 
pres-ent class-room ‘lege cus-tom-er 
pro-fessor pupil book‘sell-er § course 


Composition :—Make out a bill for all the school books 
you have. 


LESSON XXV. 


_ Introductory sentences:—The princess seemed as [she 
would seem] if she were dead. It appeared as if the Greeks 
could never take Troy. Hector ran away as if he had no 
courage, The weaver girl wept as if her son had really 
died. 
A fire will go out if you do not put enough wood on it. 
You can put out a fire by pouring water on it. A lamp 
will go ‘out if it has no oil in it; or you can put it owt. | 


VOLCANOES. 


: Somz people call volcanoes “ burning mountains,” | 
but that is not a good name for them. They 
are not all mountains, ‘and they do not burn. . 
A volcano is usually a mountain or a ‘hill, : 
, with a. great hole like a chimney running deep. 
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Seen into - earth. This opening often sade 
out clouds of steam, which many people call 
smoke, because it is dark with dust and stones. 
The mouth of the opening or vent is called the 
crater of the volcano. 
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MOUNT VESUVIUS, ITALY. 

The inside of the earth is very hot. The 

hardest rock is melted there as if it were in 

a furnace; and this melted rock, called lava, 

often flows out of the crater of a volcano and 

pours down the hillside, - When it cools, it forms 
a hard, black rock. a | _ | 
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The lava and the stones from the crater build 
up a mound or hill 
round it; and so a 
mountain is made by 
the action of the heat 
inside the earth. 

In many places hot 
water and steam come 
out of holes in the EEOTION OF VOLCANO. 
ground. A hot spring or geyser, as it is often 
called, is really a kind 
of volcano. 

The volcano’ which 
we know best is Mount 
Vesuvius, in Italy. 
Shall we pay a visit to 
it together? A moun- 
tain railway has been 
made on it, and we can 
be drawn quickly up the 
steep slope. | 

The lower part of the 
hill is green with vines 
and olives, and dotted 
with houses. The soil is 
= mu «=very fertile, and the 

. gonsramsa. = people seem to have 
ho fear of the fiery crater above them. As 











THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS DURING AN ERUPTION. 


we ‘¢ higher up, we find only eek) black lava 
aes | | 
The. railway ends near + the: top of the moun. 
‘ain, and we have to walk a little way to ‘the 
crater. Puffs of steam and hot « air rise in. af ur 
Bt 08 we 2 gO near the : oe 














ds some a laces & the hog) i8 still very “hol with ch 
‘ale: a thin, hard crust on the top of it; if.we 
push a stick: down into a crack, the stick. will 
take fire. | 

We must keep to the windward side of the 
Grater, to avoid the shéwers of stones. At 
last’ we stand on the edge, and look down 
into a deep pit filled with thick clouds of 
‘Bteam. | 7 
~ As the wind blew these aside, we see oe 
ie dull, red glow of the hot lava. Steam and 
‘gas come up in puffs, carrying with them picoes 
of red-hot stone. | 

We do not care to stay here long ; ; the rook 
is hot under our feet, and the air is stifling. 
We are glad to get back again to the cool, ; 
shady woods at the foot of the mountain. 
_ A voleano gives us a peep into the inside. 
of this globe on which we live. It tells us 
‘that under the cool and. solid ground the earth 
‘is very hot. That is almost the ony thing: 
we know about the inside of the earth... oe 
In our own land there are hills which ware. 
at one. time volcanoes. ‘We can see-the rovk 
which flowed out of them in white-hot, ‘streams. 
long ago. They are now extinct, as we: say. 
te their vents are. closed. “up, and their fi res seery: : 














= Chmcoriation: 1 :—Why i is “ “yaming mountains * not 1 a a : 
‘name for’voleances? What is the “smoke” of a volcano? 
“What do we know about the inside of the earth? How do 
we know it?. What is a geyser? How isa mountain made 
by the action of the heat inside the earth? What volcano 
do we know best? How do people go up Vesuvius? What. 
do they see on the lower slopes of the mountain } What is 
lava? What is lava rock? What do we see if we look down 
the crater? Why cannot we stay long near the crater? 


Word-study :— Re eee 7 
cra‘ter steep vent — a-void’ — 
gey-ser chimney Ve-su‘vi-us slope | 
ac-tion a It‘a-ly vine | -— glow. -_ 
{ras olive stifling fur‘nace 
crack windward soltid | {eruat 
lava ex-tinct’ mound puff (ra ) 


Composition : -—Write an account of a visit to Mount 
Vesuvius. fe 


LESSON XXVI. 


Introductory sentences:—No doubt Hector was a very 
brave man (or, Hector was doubtless very brave). - 
All. sorts of things are carried in goods trains. Bad 

children dream of all sorts of terrible things. Ina year we_ 
get. all sorts of weather. In the world are all sorts of things ; 
as a poet writes, “the world is so full of a number of things, ; 
: we ‘surely ought all to be happy as kings.” | : 
, Al the countries, mountains, plains, deserts, seas, “lakes; 
‘i nd rivers; all the people, animals, trees, and plants; : call 
: the: cities, towns, villages, and houses in it must .be taken in. 
to. make ‘wp the world. All the wind, clouds, rain, dew, 














holes oa oo Lesson 2 2 cx .) e : - z= ar wd . ae 
"Sou can = out a a bill. A book i is cade up , of ieavon : 


"Hoste: ‘was not 80 brave as Achilles. At is not 80. a) in 
sais coins as in India. 7 e | : 


‘THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. a 
THE mountain and the pacer | | 
- Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ Little eS 
-Bun* replied, 
‘You are doubtless very ee 
_ But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
‘To make up a year, 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
| To occupy my place. 
_ If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
_And not half so spry: 
Tl not deny you make | 
A very pretty’ squirrel track. | 
_ ‘Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
_ If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
| 2 .. Neither can you crack a nut.” RW. EMznsox, 


| Nona wunon :—What did the mountain call the aquitrel Us 
. Why. did it call him so? What did the squirrel think no’ 
disgrace? ‘What did he say the mountain was useful fort. 
What could not the squirrel do} What could not the moun 
tain dot. ‘What things must be taken in. together to; male. 
ap the world? What to make 1 up & year} Ete. . —_— 
o "A ohtid’ 6 name for: a squirrel. 
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track | {spry {bun 
ferack ed (w.) | frac — de-ny’ Anut 

talent quar’ rel wisely j. doubtless 

sphere oc-cu-py dis-grace nei-ther 


Composition ;—Try to write in your own words what the 
poem means. 





LESSON XXVII. 


Introductory sentences :—When one batsman is out, an- 
other takes his place. When one boy had sold enough books, 
another took his place as bookseller. 

People who walk slowly cannot keep pace with those wis 
walk rapidly. A man cannot keep pace with a horse. 

You would not have thought that the Arabs use date stones 
for coffee [if you had not read it]. The Trojans would not 
have thought that Hector would run away [if ney had not 
seen him do so}. | 

You have read of the way in which the Arabs climb 
date-palms. ‘You know the way in which the Greeks took 
Troy. 3 
The king wished to prevent the princess being wounded 
by a spindle, New soil is made by the old soil being 
washed away. Boys do not like being made ‘to ony 
their lessons. | 
There is room for four boys at each desk. There’ is Got 
room for more boys here. There was room enough inthe 
; wooden horse for many soldiers, and in the pai for aity. 
| ~ ong ago. ‘there were fairies and ee nm theas ple 
yon are. “none, in those days also animals. wale talk 
English ; in these ds ays they : cannot do. 50, 

















THE MILLER, 





, AND 
THEIR ASS, 
A mitter and his 


SON 


@ lus 


son were lead 


ing: 


their ass to the fair 








troop of girls returning from the towr 














esson X° XVI. panes ee 


. : x Book Pp cried’c one a eae ae Did ‘you 1 ever 
: ae such stupid fellows, both walking, when one 
of them could ride?” - 
When the miller heard this, he bad fs én: 
get: up on the ass, while he tramped along 
cheerfully | by his side. Soon they came to 
some old men standing by the wayside talking 
| together. : : 
_ “There,” said one, pointing to the boy, " ‘that 
proves what I was saying. What respect is paid 
to old age in these days? See that idle young 
rogue riding, while his father has to walk.—Get | 
down and walk, sir, and let the old man ride!” 
Upon this the son got down from the ass, 
and the miller took his place. They had not 
gone far in this way when they met two — 
women going home from market. | ee 
"You lazy old man!” cried both the women 
at once. “ How can you ride upon the animal, 
when that poor young fellow can pala Keep 
» pace with you?” | 
So the miller took his son up Sehind hin on 
the : ass, and 1 in this way they almost reached a 
| town. Le . 
_ “Pray, honest friend, ” said a towneman whom 
a met, “is that ass yourown?” 00 os 
“at You," ‘replied the miller. — ae ie 
a nad should not have thought | 80. tres ities way : 





in which you load him,” said the other. “Why, 
- you two are better able to oo, the an than 
he is to carry you.” _ 

“Well,” said the miller, “we will — 

So he and his son got down off the ass. 
| They tied his legs together, and, slinging him 
from a strong pole, tried to carry him on their 
shoulders. This was so odd a sight that crowds. 
_of people ran out to see it and to laugh at it. 
But the ass did not like being carried at all, 
for he felt very uncomfortable. At last, as they 
were passing over a bridge, he pulled his legs 
out of the rope, fell off the pole, and in his 
fright, jumped off the bridge into the river and 
was drowned. : 
_ By trying to please everybody, you please | 
“nobody. 





THE ARAB AND HIS CAMEL. — 


Ong ‘cold night, as an Arab sat in hia: tent @ | 
camel. gently pushed aside the flap of the > door 
bags looked in. s 
"JT pray you, master,” ” said, . let me ae 
\ ae my head inside ‘the tent, for ib 18 ae | 
vontaide: et ee : 
Welcome,” anid the en chee, and te. 
‘camel ‘pushed his head into the tent. os 





« “May 1 nee warm. my ‘neck also?” said the 
samnel soon after, 
~ You may do so,’ i eaplied the Avab: : 

‘Soon the camel began to look round the tent, | 
and he said again, “ It will take only a little more 
room if I place my fore-legs inside the tent.” — 

“You may also place your fore-legs inside,” 
said the Arab, moving a little to make Toomy 
for the tent was very small. | 

“May I not stand altogether inside?” asked. 
the camel at last. ‘I keep the tent door a 
as standing as I do.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Arab; “I will have pity 
on you, as it is a cold night. Come altogether 
inside the tent.” _ 

‘The camel pushed forward into the tent ; ‘but 
it was too smail for both. : 
— “T gee,” said the camel, “there is not room 
for both of us here. As you are the smaller 
you had better stand outside, and then there 
will be room enough for me.” - And he aes 
the Arab out of the tent. | 
- - Resist evil at the beginnsng, or ut will overcome 
you mn the end. 2 


| " oscoersation :—What were the miller and his son ding . 
; Whom did they first meet? What did the girls say ?. ‘What. 
‘did the miller do then? Whom did they see next? . What 
did the old.men say? What did the son do: then? What. 





nee Mors ceekaee OF setigl ee ek Mgpane sage an Fa gE 
ai ne a eee a ise a Ee . abet MY Bas 
~ ae te - © © Se “ 
Fs . r~.: Y. ae ‘ 


‘aa the “snseiek women yt ‘How aS dia i go, both. co 
“riding on the ass? What question did the townsman ask? 
How did the miller and his son try to carry the ass? What. 
- happened ? What is the meaning of the fable? What did 
the camel first ask for? What “did he next ask? What: 
as he do wnen he was altogether inside the tent? ue 








Word -study — ae; 
re-spect’ sling - foreleg 
fellow _ pi‘ty odd | 
ev-er-y- re-sist’ troop (n. ie 
bod-y mil-ler prove ne, 
evil rogue un-com’fort-a-ble , 
 cheer‘ful-ly laugh — towns-man © | 





~ Composition : ‘—Write out one of the fables in your own 
wade. | 3 


_ LESSON XXVIII. 


"Introductory sentences :—In spite of his size the anoinitain | 
-was not. so clever as the squirrel. Lord Ronald married 5 
: Lady Clare in spite of her low birth. ; 
_» People who live on Mount Vesuvius cannot ee jes ° 
- the streams of lava that sometimes flow from it. The infant 
. chief was guarded against all dangers. ‘ 
“Some man must have thought of the trick of ‘tie wandeer 
“ horae: Surely the boy could find some book that his brother: 
Seould read, es 
Oo. The weather i is not the: same ail the year. reunite ‘Boys do 
: ‘tot go to school all the year round ; acl have at Teast Ades 
“Jong holidays. ee 
gona are fond A Pay. ‘Bome —agaky are = fon. f bord 

















AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. ; a / 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. | 
Every one knows some- 
thing about mountains: 
It is easy to learn how 
many feet high the 
chief mountains of the 
world are, but it is no! 







ae imagine pre they look like. me 
ee ountains are mare than Bile and a 





A VILLAGE AMONG THE ALPS, 


‘that’ no one can reach the top. There are no. 
trees or plants on their peaks, and it is not easy. 
od alte ad the bare rock, | | 





ice ‘all the year round. The ice is aan 








ans of Boney a cracks which a are | too wide 1 to deieas 
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ae a'peakn | They have hed some. every 
high peaks in the Himalayas, but no one has 
ever stood on the top of Everest or Kanch- 
Injunga. Many English gentlemen and ladies 
go every summer to Switzerland to climb 
mountains in the Alps. These are the 
highest mountains in Central Europe. 

The highest 
peak of the Alps 
is called Mont 
Blanc, or the 
white mountain, 
because of the 
snow which al- 
ways lies on it. 
It is not in 
Switzerland, but 
partly in France 
and partly in 
| “Mont Blane is more than fifteen aiid 
feet high, or about twice as high as the Nilgiri. 
Hills.’ Fifteen thousand feet is nearly three 
‘miles. You would not care to climb sd ladder 
of that length 2 
-.. Every one who ‘climbs this miguntaan inant 
have guides who know the tracks, and Pet — 
to. carry » food and | other things. Th : 











ae pa sticks. with i ow points, and axes es 
‘to cut steps in steep slopes of ice. 23 
They also carry strong ropes, and in stecp 
places the whole party is tied together. They. 
walk in single file, and if one slips, the others: 
‘hold on to the rope, and save him from falling 
: down the slope. | 
In spite of all this care, many lives have aa 
lost. in climbing Mont Blane and other high 
peaks of the Alps, for there are dangers to 
be faced among the mountains that no one can 
F guard against. | 
A snowstorm or a fog may come on suddenly, 
: oi the guides may lose their way; or a mass 
of. loose snow may come sliding swiftly down 
the hillside, and sweep the whole par ie over 
‘the: edge of some cliff. | 
There are many lower peaks among the 
“Alps which can be climbed without danger. | 
There are even. railways made up some of 
‘the mountains, and people can go up in a 
comfortable. carriage and find a good hotel. at 
the top. This i is a very easy way of Simting 
the Alps! } 2 
. So many. oe now visit the ‘Alps, to | 
“the lofty” snow-clad peaks and to. ara = 
' pore ? air, » that these mountains have been called 
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Ooncavaaias :—Have you learnt die height of the chief 
saoentainn of the world? How high is Mount Everest? 
How high are the Nilgiri Hills? What mountain is about . 
twice their height? Why is it so called? What mountains. 
‘have never been climbed? Why do people take guides when 
they climb mountains? Why do they take porters? What 
do they use axes for? What are the dangers of mountain 
climbing? Would you have to face all these dangers in the 
N iIgiris? Why would you not have to face some of them? 
What are ropes used for? Why are the Alps called the 
playground of Europe? Has India any such laa 
Etc. 


Word-study :-— | 

Fad‘der . peak ice; slide fog | 

\ Alps slip | spite loftty 
 play‘ground Swit-zer- file } Mont — 

Ev‘er-est | land guide Blanc 

Cen‘tral Nil‘gi-ri Kanch-in- ~- ho-tel’ 

Him-al‘ay-as summer jun‘ga carriage 


Composition :—Imagine that you have climbed a moun- 
tain, and write an account of your adventures, Ree 


LESSON XXIX. 


= “Tntrolluction’ ;—The Dee is a river on the wee of England 
which has a wide sandy estuary. Mary’s father had a 
farm on the shore of this estuary, and his cattle grazed on 
-an.island in it. When the tide was low they could walk 
‘ever. the sand | to the island, but at high water, the sand was | 
covered. 

One- “onay evening Mary’ 'S. ‘mother told her to. e. ea 
call ‘the cattle. home, “Bho went: across the: sand, ‘but ‘the: 








- peo ‘wind bee eos, and. the tide | rose very > Sail. 

It also blew in a mist from the | Bea. Mary lost: her way 
‘and was drowned. | . 
- The fishermen put stakes in the bed of che’ Dee to which 
they. tie their nets. Next morning they saw something 
“bright and shining among the stakes. They thought it was: 
a fish or seaweed, but at last they saw that it was Mary’s 
“bright golden hair. They went in a boat and brought her 
body ashore, and she was buried in a churchyard near. ; 

_ The fishermen still imagine that on stormy nights they . 
can hear nary calling the cattle home. 


THE SANDS 0’ DEE. 


4 O Mary, go and call the cattle home, — 
And call the cattle home, — | 
And call the cattle home, 
: _ Across the sands o’ Dee!” i. 
- The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
_ And all alone went she. : 


So _ "The creeping tide came up along the end 

a And o’er find o’er the sand, “ae 
And round and round the sand, 

~~". As far as eye could see ; 2 

Be rolling mist came down and hid the land— a 

* _ And never home came she. ee ae 





. « he On is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— es : a 
ov. tress. of golden hair, od sy Z| ee Oe 

ar. drowndd maiden’s hair, | 

, Aine the. nets ats sea a2” ae 








‘“* The crecping tide came up along the sand.” 
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They brought her in across ‘the rolling foani, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside ‘the sea. 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands o’ Dee. Cuantes KInosiev. 


Conversation :—Where did Mary live? Where is the 
Dee? What in the poem shows on which side of England 
the Dee is? Which line shows that the night was stormy ? 
Why did Mary lose her way? What did the fishermen see 
in their nets? What did they think it was? What was it 
really? Why is the foam called cruel? Why is it called 
hungry? Where did they bury mary What do the fisher- 
men still imagine? Ete. 


— Word-study :— ane 
saf-mon Dee foam 
dank | { creep { rolling 
crawFing weed boat“man 


Composition :_—-What do you notice about the first three 
lines in each stanza, and about the fourth and sixth lines in 
all the stanzas? 

Say in your own words what happened the morung.s after 
Mary was drowned. 


LESSON XXX. 


Introductory sentences :—When the nee? and his: son 
tried to carry the ass they made Jools of themsevves. 
: When the headman asked the weaver girl why she was 80 
silly, she had nothing to say. When the headmaster said 
that the arithmetic ‘was not @ + good nek; eS bookrel ler Aad 
‘othing to say. : Hae 
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SANCHO PANZA AS JUDGE. 
THERE is a very amusing book, by a great’ 
Spanish writer, which tells the story of an old 
knight, Don Quixote, and his servant Sancho 
Panza. 

At one time Sancho was made ruler or 
judge of an island. Most people thought 
him stupid, and they were sure that he weuld 
make a great fool of himself when he was 
made a judge. But Sancho was an honest 
man, with much common sense, as we shall 
soon see. 

Two old men were one day brought before. 
him. One of them carried a large cane as a 
walking-stick. ‘My lord,” said the other, who 
had no stick, ‘some time ago I lent this man 
ten pieces of gold, which he has not repaid. 
He says, however, that he has repaid them. 
I pray your lordship, therefore, to question 
him; and if he will solemnly declare to you 
that he has paid me, I shall be contented.” 

“What do you say to this, old gentleman 
with the stick?” asked Sancho. 

‘‘ Sir,” answered the old man, “I own that 
he lent me the gold; but I have repaid him. 
Since he wishes it, I am ready to give you 
‘my most solemn word upon your rod of justice 

~ 1,282) . 
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that I have given him back his money into 
his own hands.” 

Then the judge held down his rod. The 
man gave his cane to his accuser to hold, while 
he placed his right hand on the judge’s rod of 
justice, and declared that he had returned the 
man’s gold into his own hands. 

The judge then asked the other man what 
he had to say. He answered that he did not 
think his old friend would speak falsely to the 
judge, and that perhaps he himself had for- 
gotten that the money had been repaid. 

Then the other took his cane again, and 
turned to leave the court; but Sancho ordered 
him to be called back. 

“ Honest man,” said Sancho, ‘“‘let me look 
at that cane.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered he. ‘“ Here it is.” 

Sancho took it and gave it to the other old 
man. “There,” said he, “now you are paid.” 

“How so, my lord?” cried the old man. 
“Do you think that this cane is worth ten 
pieces of gold ?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge, and ordered the 
cane to be broken. When this was done, out 
- dropped the ten pieces of gold. 

Then all the people in the court were aston- 
: ishod, and began to think that. their judge was 
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not. at all stupid. They could not see how 
he had found out that the gold was hidden 
in the cane. Do you think that it was by 
magic, or that it was only a lucky guess ? 
Sancho Panza had noticed that the debtor gave 
the cane to the other man while he declared that 
he had given back the money into the other man’s 
own hands, but that after doing so he quickly 
took the cane back again. This made Sancho 
think that the money must be in the cane. 


Conversation :—In what book is this story found? Who 
wrote the book? Who was Sancho Panza’s master? What 
did the old man without a stick say? What did the other 
man answer? What did the accuser say would make him 
contented? What did the man do with his cane while he 
touched the judge’s rod? What did Sancho Panza do when 
the man was leaving the court? What did the man say 
when Sancho asked him for his cane? What did the accuser 
say when Sancho gave him the cane? How was it proved 
that the cane was worth the money? How did Sancho 
know that the money was in the cane? Ete. 


Word-study :— | 
San‘cho Pan‘za Don Quix‘ote debdt‘or ru‘ler 
Span‘ish sense own a-mus-ing 
de-clare’ lend lord‘ship \ac-cu‘ser 

{ cane con-tent‘ed sol-emn-ly justice 
re-pay’, re-paid’ \guess false‘ly luck‘y | 


Composition :—Write out the story in your own words.® 
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LESSON XXXI. 


Introductory sentences :—Lord Ronald had been suitor 
for Lady Clare in marriage. The prince became a suitor 
for Briar Rose in marriage. 

Boys often put off doing their home work too long. 
Lady Clare did not put off going to Lord Ronald; she went 
at once. 

The duke and his lords used to hunt the wild deer. Zeus 
used to help the Trojans, and Pallas Athene used to help 
the Greeks. | 

A sound of hammers was heard in the Grecian camp ; 
this was because the horse was being built. The tide came 
up very quickly; this was because the west wind blew 
strongly. 

The old men found that if was no fool who had been 
made judge. People who climb Vesuvius find that 7 is no 
pleasant place that they have come to. 


THE HOME-COMING OF ODYSSEUS.—I. 


Now, while Odysseus was wandering for ten 
years after the siege of Troy, his wife, Penelope, 
did not know whether he was alive or dead, as 
she had had no news of him for this long time. 
All the people of the neighbourhood said that 
he was dead, and many of them were suitors for 
pone eres in marriage. 

Penelope, hoping that Odysseus still lived, | 
at first refused to marry any one of the suitors; 
but at last she promised that, when she. had 
fifiished the piece of cloth that she and her 
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maidens were weaving, she would choose one of 
the suitors as her husband. | 

She wished to put this off as long as possible, 

however, and so she used to undo every night 
the cloth that she had woven in the day. 
_ Meanwhile the suitors came every day to the 
palace of Odysseus, where they lived at his 
expense, killing his sheep to make feasts for 
themselves, aid drinking his wine. 

When Penelope begged them to cease wast- 
ing the goods of Odysseus, they answered in- 
solently, and returned to their feasting and 
noisy singing ; and when Telemachus, her son, 
commanded them to leave the house, they 
laughed at him, and said that he would never 
be king of Ithaca. 

Now, the goddess Pallas Athene was very 
friendly to Odysseus and all his house, so when 
she saw from Olympus that the suitors were 
wasting the goods of Odysseus, and that they 
would in time overcome the resistance of Pene- 
lope, she arranged that Odysseus should return 
home. - | | 

It would make the story too long to say how 
she did this, but Odysseus was brought in a 
ship one night to his native island of Ithaca. 
He was asleep when the ship reached the. 
‘shore, and the sailors carried him on to ¢he 
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sand, and laid him there, with all his property 
near him. 

At dawn he awoke, and ceaaas up and joskad 
around him; but all appeared strange, and he 
thought that he was in a foreign country. This 
was because Pallas Athene had caused a mist 
to conceal the face of all things and make 
everything seem strange. 

At last, however, she appeared to Odys- 
seus in the form of a shepherd; and when he 
asked her to what country he had come, she 
answered, ‘“'T'o Ithaca, a land where there is 
not much ground suitable for horses, but where 
there is plenty of good corn land, and land for 
feeding goats and oxen; and the vine grows 
in it, and there is abundant rainfall.” Then 
she caused the mist to rise, and Odysseus 
rejoiced greatly to see his own dear native land, 
so that he fell on his knees and kissed the 
ground. 

- Then he saw cat it was no hacia’ who 
was with him, but Pallas Athene, the goddess 
herself, and they talked together. Athene told 
him how he might rid his house of the suitors, 
and enjoy his own again with his wife and. 
son. 

“But first of all,” she said, “find the old. 
swine- -herd, Eumeus, who is prudent - ‘and. 
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faithful, and ie will tell you whet has hap- 
pened at your house. And so that you may 
not be known, I will make you like an old 


23 


man. 

So she touched him with her rod, and he be- 
came like an old man. His skin withered, his 
hair became gray and his eyes dim, and his 
beautiful clothes were changed into filthy rags. 


Conversation :—-Who was Penelope? What did the suitors 
wish? Why did Penelope refuse to marry any one of them ? 
What did she promise them? How did she put off choos- 
ing? What did the suitors do in the house of Odysseus? 
What did they do when Penelope begged them not to waste 
the goods of Odysseus? What did they say when Tele- 
machus begged them to go away? “Why does the story not 
tell how Pallas Athene arranged to bring Odysseus home ? 
Why did she think it necessary to bring him home? What 
did he think when he awoke? Why did he think so? What 
is Ithaca like? What did Odysseus do when he saw that he 
was at home? Whom did the goddess tell him to find? Ete. 


— Word-study :— 
na‘tive feast‘ing ex-pense’ noisy 
{ faithful | Eu-me“us swine‘herd re-joice’ 
sail“ors con-ceal’ prop‘er-ty sui-tor 


Pen-el“o-pe in‘so-lent-ly prudent Ith‘a-ca 


| {Peegtoge {ins 3 dim \for‘eign suita-ble 
\ shep“herd re-sist-ance a-bun‘dant com-mand’ 


_ Composition :—Write what ye) know about Penelope and ; 
‘ihe suitors. 
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LESSON XXXII. 


WHAT BECAME OF THEM? 


HE was a rat, and she was a rat, 
And down in one hole they did dwell, — 
And both were as black as a witch’s cat, 
And they loved one another well. 


He had a tail, and she had a tail, 
Both long and curling and fine ; 
And each said, “ Yours is the finest tail 
In the world, excepting mine.” 


He smelt the cheese, and she smelt the cheese, 
And they both pronounced it good ; 

And both remarked it would greatly add 
To the charms of their daily food. 


So he ventured ‘out, and she ventured out, 
And I saw them go with pain ; | 

But what befell them I never can tell, 
For they never came back again. 


Word-study :— 


great‘ly — 


daitly 


re-mark’ dwell witch 
charm - ven“ture . curling 


ex-cept‘ing be-fall’, be-fell’ smell, smelt pro-noynce’ 


Composition -—Try to think what became of then and 
‘write it in your own words. - 
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LESSON XXXIII. 


Introductory sentences :—The old man told the prince how 
Briar Rose had to sleep for a hundred years. Alice the 
nurse told Lady Clare how she was only a beggar maid. 

People have much difficulty in climbing high mountains. | 
The miller and his son had great diff culty am carrying 
the ass. 

The miller and his son wére by turns carrying the ass and 
being carried by it. At cricket,each side has to bat and to 
field by turns. 

There are no fess than five million people in London. | 
Everest is no less than five miles high. 

There were in all fifty Argonauts. Govind and Co. sold | 
an all seven books. 


THE HOME-COMING OF ODYSSEUS.—II. 


Opyssevs accordingly went to the house of 
Eumeeus, whom he found sitting outside mak- 
ing himself a pair of shoes. He still had 
hundreds of pigs, although the suitors had 
killed and eaten many; and even then one of 
his servants had gone to the city with a fat 
sow for them. 

The swine-herd’s fierce dogs ran out barking 
as soon as they saw Odysseus, but Eumeus 
ran up and drove them away with stones. Of 
course he did not know Odysseus, but thought 
that he was a poor old man; but he took him > 
into the house, and treated him igs a and put. 
food before him. : 
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While Odysseus ate, Kumzeus Kata to talk 
ee his master, the king, who was no doubt 
dead; and he told how wealthy he had been— 
how many herds of cattle and goats and swine 
he had possessed—and. how the wicked suitors 
were wasting his wealth. 

Odysseus asked who this great man was; 
and when he heard his own name he said, 
“ Odysseus is alive, and will surely return. In 
one month he will be in his own country, and 
he will be revenged on those who waste his 
wealth and shame his wife and son.” 

Next morning Telemachus came to visit the 
faithful EKumeus, and was surprised to find a 
stranger with him. He wished to take the poor 
old man to his own house, but feared that the 
suitors would ill-treat him. 

While they were talking of this, Aine ap- 
peared in the doorway; but since the gods are 
seen only by those whom they wish to see 
them, only Odysseus saw her. The dogs saw 
her, however, but they did not bark, but ran 
away, yelping with fear. 

Odysseus went to the goddess, aid sti told 
him that he must tell everything to Telemachus. 
She then touched him again with her rod, and 
he was once more a handsome man in the prime 
: of life, clothed in new, clean garments, - 
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Telemachus was astonished when he saw 
him, and thought he was a god. Odysseus 
had much difficulty in persuading his son that 
he was really his father; but at last Tele- 
machus was convinced, and they sat weeping 
and rejoicing by turns till it was almost 
sunset. 7 

At last Odysseus asked how many suitors 
there were, and Telemachus told him that they 
and their servants were in all no less than one 
hundred and seventeen men. Odysseus said 
that with the help of Pallas Athene they could 
overcome even so great a number of men as this. 

He also told Telemachus that he would. come 
to the palace in the form of an old man, and 
that, even although the suitors should ill-treat 
him, Telemachus must restrain himself, and 
must not try to defend him. He added, “Take 
all the weapons out of the hall of my house; 
and if the suitors ask why you do this, say that 
they are dirty with dust and smoke, and that. 
you wish them to be cleaned. Put, however, 
in some convenient place, a sword, a spear, and 
a shield for each of us.” | 
That night Pallas Athene appeared again 
and touched Odysseus with her rod, so that 
he became once more like an old beggar 
man. | | . of a oe 
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— Conversation :—What did Odysseus find Eumeeus doing ? 
What had one of Eumeus’s servants gone to the city for? 
Why did not Eumzus know Odysseus? How did he treat 
Odysseus? What did Eumeus talk about? What did 
Odysseus say about himself? Why did not Telemachus see 
Pallas Athene? What did the dogs do when they saw her? 
What did the goddess say and do to Odysseus? What did 
he become? What did Telemachus think that he was? 
What had Odysseus much difficulty in doing?. How many 
suitors were there? What did Odysseus tell Telemachus to 
do? Ete. 


Word-study :— | 
gar-ment yelp con-vince’ —ac-cord‘ing-ly 
per-suade’ { wealth‘y  con-ve‘nient sow (n.) 

\re-strain’ pos-sess’ mil‘lion | o-ver-come’ 


Composition :—-Write an account of the conversation 
between Odysseus and Telemachus. 
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THE HOME-COMING OF ODYSSEUS.—III. 


Tae next day towards evening Odysseus, still 
in the form of an old beggar, asked Eumeus 
to lead him to the palace. When they 
came to the door they saw, stretched outside, 
Odysseus’s old dog, Argus, that twenty ‘years 
before had been his favourite companion. The 
ok dog knew his master, and put back his ears, . 
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and feebly wagged his tail; but Odysseus 
dared not speak to him, and went on into the 
house. 

Telemachus met him and gave him a seat, 
and sent bread and meat to him, and told 
him to go about among the suitors and beg 
from them, for every one thought he was a 
beggar. 

Some of the suitors gave to him, but An- 
tinous, their leader, wanted to turn him out 
of the city, saying that no one knew who he 
was, and that beggars were wasters and spoilers 
of feasts; and when at last Odysseus came to 
him asking alms, he struck the old beggar. 
with a stool. Odysseus stood firm, and, re- 
straining himself, went back to his place near 
the door. | 

After they had finished supper, the suitors 
all went home to their own houses. Then 
Odysseus and Telemachus collected all the 
weapons in the house and shut them up in 
one room. 

Penelope had heard of the stranger in the 
house, and when the suitors had gone she came 
from her room and talked much with Odysseus, 
who told her that he knew her husband, and 
that he was still alive and would soon return. 
‘Then Penelope, becayse he was filthy and fn 
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rags, called his old nurse and asked her to pre- 
pare a bath for him and wash his feet. The 
old nurse, therefore, brought a brass vessel full 
of warm water and washed his feet. 

But while doing this she saw the scar of a 
wound that he had received long ago from a wild 
boar while hunting, and she then knew that he 





was her foster-child and master. She was so 
astonished that she let his foot fall into the 
vessel and upset it. But Odysseus caught her 
| by the throat and commanded her to say noth- 
ing, and she promised that no one should know 
| from her who he was. 


After: this Penelope again talked with Q Qdys- 
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seus, and told him that she had determined to 
propose a trial of strength and skill to the suitors, 
and to marry the man who did best in it. 

“Twelve axe-heads,” she said, ‘shall be 
stuck upright in the ground in a straight line, 
and each man shall try to bend the bow of 
Odysseus, and to shoot an arrow through all 
the holes for the handles in the axe-heads.” 

Odysseus agreed that this was a good way 
of deciding the matter. “ But,” said he, 
“your husband will appear to-morrow in 
time for the contest.” 


Conversation :— What did Odysseus see outside his house ? 
What did his old dog do? What did Antinous do to Odys- 
seus? What did Odysseus do then? What did Odysseus 
and Telemachus do with the weapons? Name several kinds 
of weapons. What did Odysseus say to Penelope? How 
did the old nurse know Odysseus? What did she do in her 
surprise? What trial of strength and skill did Penelope 
propose? . What did the trial of strength consist in? What 
did the trial of skal consist in ? 


Word-study:— : 

wag feeb“ly de-cide’ fos-ter-child 
wast‘er spoil‘er tri‘al contest 
scar skill pro-pose’ col-lect’ 
lake : An-tin“o-us boar lest 


_ Composition :—Write what you know about the old eee. 
Argus and Odysseus’s old nurge. 
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LESSON XXXV. 


Introductory sentences :—The fairies gave their gifts one 
after another. Theo players go in at cricket one after 
another, but they go out to field together. 

_ Boys take care of their cricket bats while they are in use. 
When they are out of use they are forgotten. They may 
become worm-eaten from want of use. | 

_ In mountain climbing people cut steps in the ice so that 
they shall not slip (or, lest they should slip). Odysseus took 
the form of an old beggar so that Eumzus should not know 
him (or, fest Eumeus should know him). Alice the nurse 
kept her secret dest Lord Ronald should refuse to marry: 
Lady Clare. 

Many people go to Switzerland am order to climb the. 
Alps. Boys sit im order at their desks. They go out of 
the classroom in order. Cricket bats and balls should be 
kept 22 good order. Officers give orders to soldiers; they 
order them to march, to fire their guns, to draw their swords. 


THE HOME-COMING OF ODYSSEUS. 


Next day, accordingly, Penelope proposed the 
contest to the suitors, and they agreed to it. 
Telemachus placed the twelve axe-heads exactly 
‘in line, and the suitors arranged amongst them- 
selves the order in which they would contend. | 

Then the great bow of Odysseus was brought, 
and one after another the suitors tried to bend 
it and to string it, but none of them was strong 
enough. Antinous said that it was stiff from 
want of use, and told them to bring fat and 
warm it at a fire, and to grease the bow to make 
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it. more a But all was im vain ; still no 
one could bend it. 

_ Meanwhile Odysseus went out of the house, 
and there revealed himself to Eumeus and an- 
other of his old servants ; and they rejoiced, and 
gladly promised to help him in slaying the suitors. 

He went back into the house and asked to 
be allowed to string the bow. Antinous and 
the other suitors laughed and mocked at him, 
but Telemachus said that he was the only man 
who could give orders in the house, and told 
EKumeus to give the bow and the quiver full 
of arrows to Odysseus. 

He took the bow and carefully examined it, 
lest from being so long out of use it had become 
worm-eaten. When the suitors saw him doing 
so they mocked him again, saying, “‘ Surely this 
is some stealer of bows, or he has one like this 
at home, or he wishes to make one like it.” 
“But Odysseus had found that the bow was 
in good order, and he bent and strung it as 
easily as a harp player stretches a new string 
on his harp, and he fitted an arrow to the string 
and let fly. And the arrow went through all 
the holes in the axe- neat; and flew far through 
the house door. 7 | 
Then he threw off his. rags aa leaped. to 
the threshold, with the bow in one hand and 


ODYSSEUS AND THE BOW. 
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the quiver in the other ; and Telemachus, taking 
a spear and sword, stood near him. Then 
Odysseus poured out all the arrows from the 
quiver, and fitting another in the bow, said, 
“One contest is finished, but now I will try 
and hit another mark which no man has yet 
struck!” So saying, he shot Antinous through 
the neck so that he fell, overturning the table and 
the meat and wine with which it was covered. 

The suitors started up and ran for weapons, 
but they had all been taken away. They tried 
to get out of the house, but Eumzus had locked 
all the doors; and Odysseus said, “‘O dogs, you 
thought I should never return from the Trojan 
War, and you have wasted my property and 
wooed my wife, fearing neither the vengeance of 
the gods nor of man, but now surely shall you 
all die.” 

Then there was a terrible battle between the 
suitors and Odysseus and Telemachus and their 
two faithful servants. While Odysseus kept the 
suitors at a distance with his arrows, Telemachus 
brought helmets, shields, and spears for his 
father and himself and the two servants. 

The suitors had their swords, and afterwards 
even got some of the spears and shields from 
the chamber where Telemachus had put them. 
Aymed with these weapons they tried many 

, , Pete 9 
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‘moe : wean Odysseus. Perhaps thoy 7s woald 
have succeeded if Pallas Athene had not pro-. 
‘tected him; but at last they fled through the 
house, and Odysseus and his friends puenied, 
‘them and slew ther all. ; 
You can imagine how Penelope rejoiced whan 
Odysseus revealed himself to her, although he 
had some difficulty in persuading her that he 
was himself. He did persuade her, however, 
and. was once more king of Ithaca, and when 
he died Telemachus was king after him. 





Conversation :—What did Antinous say about the bow? 
- What did he order to be done to it? Whom did Odysseus 
now reveal himself to? What did Eumeus give to Odysseus t 
“What did the suitors say when Odysseus was examining the 
bow?. How did Odysseus string the bow? How did he 
shoot his first arrow? What did he do with his second . 
What did he do with the arrows in the quiver? What hap- 
: pened after Antinous’ was shot? What did Odysseus say. 
to the suitors? ‘What arms had the suitors at firat? What 
arms did they afterwards get? Why did they not succeed. 
: in wounding Oayseount Ete. oe 


- Word-study:— =< 
ftaithful —sbat‘tle = quiver supple 
Acham‘ber. grease {aie hs. wormeat-on 
exactly (re-veal’ string cg SNE 
Aex-a‘mine | con-tend’ | {Pro-pose’ 

fm .  Gergece bow (n. : 










res, soe Write on ‘sooount of the: AoE? Leesan 
Gdysiena and the suitors: 
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“Tatvoductory sentences :—Mary could not see at all in ‘the 
mist. People cannot walk aé all fast up a mountain. In 
very deep snow you can hardly walk atall. : | 

What did the tresses of Mary’s hair look like? Some. at 
the fishermen thought they looked like seaweed. What do 
you think that red hot lava looks like?. Pallas Athene 
looked like Hector’s brother. We know what palm trees 
look like ; they have long trunks, with leaves at the top. 

All sorts (or, all kinds) of things are carried in goods trains: 
Some men are true and faithful ; Lord Ronald was a man of 
this kind. School books should be well printed; all the 
books sold by Messrs. Govind and Co. were of this kind, 


* SNOW AND ICE. | 
Many people in India never see snow through 
their whole lives. They must try to imagine 
what the country looks like when it is covered 
with snow. oA 

In the first place, snow is very white : whiter 
‘than. paper, or the feathers of birds, or the 
whitest flowers. In the second place, it is soft’ 
like very soft feathers. In the third place, it 
le everywhere. 
It covers all the giant: 80 that. you. can 
he hardly. tell where the paths and roads run, andy 
often | you cannot even see the small streams.’ TE. 
covers the roofs of all the houses, and lies thickly. ) 
on the leaves and branches of all the trees. 
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In cold countries children like the snow. 
- They make it into balls and throw it at one 
another, and, as it is soft, it does not hurt 
them. Sometimes they make a small snowball, 
and then by rolling it in the snow make it 
larger and larger till it is so big that they 
gan no longer roll it. It gets larger because 
_ snow when pressed binds, or sticks together. 
Although people never see any snow at all 
_ over most of India, plenty falls in the Hima- 
- layas, and there is snow on their tops all 
_ through the year. In the winter the ground 
~ 48 covered with snow in hill stations like Simla, 
and snow often falls in the frontier provinces. 
What is snow? We know that the water- 
vapour in the air falls as rain when the air 
is cooler. When the air is very cold the water- 
vapour is frozen and falls as snow. 

What becomes of the snow? Snow that 
fails in winter on low ground melts when the 
weather becomes warmer, and the water so 
formed runs into streams and rivers, and so into 
the sea. The snow that falls high up in the 
mountains does not melt there. 

Often, however, snow lying on steep hillsides 
slides down the hill. Its own weight will make 
it do this. Sometimes great quantities of snow 
‘will slide down the mountains in this way, and 








will carry. with. ‘them one ad: trees and even e 
houses, and will cause the death of ay. 
- people. 

These snow-slides carry down some. of the 
winter snow into the valleys, where the heat 
of the sun is strong - 
enough to melt it. 
Such snow-slides are. 
very common among 
the Alps and other 
lofty mountains, 

But the snow does” 
not all come down 
from the mountains 























‘in siéw-alides ; : ee a 7 comes. 5 dawa: in - 
the form of rivers of ice. Does it not seem” 
‘strange to speak of i ice flowing, or moking a 
anes : oo 
If you press a sata for a time, it be: 
| comes very hard and clear: it changes into ice, 
You should never throw a snowball of this kied 
; at any one. | 
- If you could look at the tracks made = heaey | 
oii on a country road in winter, you would — 
‘pee that the wheels have pressed down the. 
“snow so hard as to make it clear and slippery: 2 
it has been changed into ice. — “ 
-. The same thing happens to the masses of - 
ani « on. lofty mountains. The great. weight & 
of this snow presses the lower parts of it into 
jee, and forces it slowly down the mountain and 
along the valley below. _ | “Eo 
This mass. of ice is called a glacier, it. is 
avally i an ice-river. We cannot see it move; yet 
it does’ move, though ‘sometimes aah a ae 
inches in a day. ae - 
Some ice-rivers come far down into the valleys : 
But at last the sun’s heat is. strong. enough 
‘to. melt the 3 ice, and then the river of ice chang 
into. a-river: of water. ; — of the cae : 



















RIVER FLOWING YROM A GLACIER. 


: of Europe, such as the Rhine and, the Rhone; _ 
are also glacier rivers. | : 
-* In the very cold countries within the ‘Ave 
4 : Circle the sun is never strong enough to melt 
the glaciers. ‘They move down the ee until 
“th ey reach the sea. * 
Then they are pushed over the cliffs. or. Sut 

into pou water, and. huge pieces of j ice ‘break of 
and float away out to sea, These: pieces are 
weber q8, which means ice-mountal ing, : 



















: * Comvarontion. conte is snow ‘like feathers? Why does” 
‘snow cover the streams? - How do children make. very large. 
‘smowbalis? Where is snow seen in India? . What is snow! 
What becomes of snow on low grounds? What becomes of 
the snow that falls on mountains? What are rivers of ice. 
‘ealled? What happens if a snowball is pressed? What. 
-kind of snowball should not be thrown at anybody? When. 
does the river of ice change into a river of water? Mention 
‘any Indian glacier rivers. Are there any in a How 
“are icebergs formed? Ete. - 





— Word-study :-— | a 
‘gla‘cier —S freeze, froze, _ bind frontier | 
Arctic ‘ frozen f= | prov-ince . 

print | Rhone slide quan‘ti-ty | 
: slip’per-y_ - Rhine iceberg = snow-ball. 


Composition :—Write all you can about glaciers. 
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| -Entroductory sentences :—Boys in school pass their time ¢ nm 
‘writing, in reading, and in answering questions. Idle boys : 
a their time in playing. 
At times streams of lava flow from Vesuvius, but they: 
: 1 never flow from extinct volcanoes. In climbing & mountain. 
: people at times n ebop to rest, and at times they take a Aittle 





= The v women . theiight that the aition par nothing fon: 
on ass. The Arabs care nothing for the hot sun if they - 
“Rave plenty. of dates. Peale s who are ©. wartaly . lad d oars 
yething for « little snow. | : 
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par ¢ duke’: or ies of a “coral ane “had: a * Stoked 
brother, who took his throne from him, and drove him from 
his palace out into the forest. Many of his nobles followed 
‘him, and they lived in the forest, passing their time in: 
bunting the wild deer, and talking pleasantly together and 
singing songs. One day one of the lords sang a song about 
the different kinds of pain that men have to suffer. He 
sang about the bitter wind that blew on them in the forest, 
and the frost that chilled them; but he also sang that no- 
one suffers so much from the walle Ba ie coe from the. 
unkindness of his friends. Ingratitude and “ benefits forgot” | 
are worse than wind and frost. Therefore the forest life in» 
which they all lived lovingly together was a happy one, 
although at times they suffered from the weather. You 
can now read his song, which you will find, if you look 
for it, in Shakespeare’s play, “‘As You Like It.” The 
holly is a tree which keeps its dark green leaves all thrcagh 7 
the winter, when most of the trees are bare, and therefore 
‘seems to care nothing for the weather. a 7 


A SONG. 


- Brow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
: As man’s ingratitude ; 
_ Thy tooth is not so keen, 
-. Because thou art not seen, 
Se os Although thy breath be rude. | us 
_ Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: ~ 
Most toot is feigning, most aoa mere os 
folly: oo aad 
"Then, heigh-ho | the boll 


ar. 


_ This life is most jolly. 








be | ve os 


: Fresbe; freeze, t thon: bitter aby, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh — 
- As benefits forgot :- Ags 
Soe, Though thou the waters warp, | 
_.. Thy sting is not so sharp | 
Ag friend remember’d not. | 
_ Haigh -ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green Bice. 
Most. friendship is feigning, most, loving | ‘mere e 
Bae? fe folly : 7 | 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly ! : 
This life is most jolly. Ry He ouene ee © 


we eg a ts SAR ate 
the | 
Boge yt 


-’ Conversation :—What did the duke’s wicked brother do? 
Who followed the duke? How did they pass their time in 
the forest? What pain is worse than cold? Why was their 
Hife i in the forest happy? What had they to suffer? What. 
“do ‘you. know about the holly? Why does the lord sing of. 
‘it? What is ingratitude said to be worse than? What are” 
“benefits forgot said to do? Was friendship feigning in the 
forest? Was loving mere folly in the forest? Where was: 
‘friendship feigning and ee mere folly? Etc. ‘ 


 Word-study corre: 5 | 

~gpleas‘ant-ly = in-grat‘i- | ee. ? “pititer - 
 fbenefit  . tude jolly — un-idnd’ness : 
54 for-get’, forgot’, sting | wey: & wae | - 
of forgotten  —s chill (v.) tooth ~ Anigh | 7 
Mriend'ship -—=—stelgn’ing —treeze suffer” 





Oe omp ogition :—Which lines in the first. stanza can ~ 
vided into groups of three syllables, of which the. midi 





a . ne nL. Aes Tait! Tra 


LESSON XXXVIII. 


Introductory sentences:—You can go from Bombay to 
Madras by rail by way of Raichore, or by sea by way of 
Colombo. People generally go to England by way of the 
Red Sea and the Suez Canal, but they used to go by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mary lost her way in the mist (or, she could not jind 
her way). 

People would come to the briar hedge round the palace, 
and would go away again because they could not get 
_ through it. Mary would go every evening to call the cattle 
home 
_ When Hector found that his brother was not there he 

feared for his life. The suitors feared for their lives when 
they saw Antinous fall. 
_ Ag said Antinous, beggars are spoilers of feasts. As the 
poet says, “In short measures life may perfect be.” The 
lord sang as follows ; “ Blow, blow,” etc. Odysseus spoke as 
follows: “O dogs, you thought I was never to return,” ete. 


A MARCH TO KABUL. 


Tue following description of a march over the 
mountains in winter is taken from the life of 
Baber, the first Mogul emperor, written by 
himself. 

“We now considered whether to march to 
Kabul across the mountains or by way of 
Kandahar. The latter way was the longer, 
but the winter was come, and I thought that 
the way across the mountains would be very 
dificult. However, Kachim Beg insisted that 
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we should take the shorter way; so we set off 
through the mountains, taking as guide a cer- 
tain Sultan Pechai. 

* T do not know whether it was because he ‘was 
an old man, or because he made a mistake, or 
because the snow was unusually deep, but Sultan 
Pechai lost his way and could no longer guide us. 
As Kachim Beg had insisted on taking the moun- 
tain road, he and his sons went in advance, beat- 
ing down the snow, and trying to find the way. 

“ At last, however, the snow became so thick 
that no trace of the road could be found, and it 
was impossible to advance. We therefore went 
back to a place where there was wood to burn. 
There we encamped, and sent eighty picked 
men to find a village and bring back a guide. 
After three or four days they returned, but 
without a guide. 

“Placing all our’confidence in God, there- 
fore, we set out again. Sultan Pechai was 
sent in advance to try again to find the road 
he had lost before. For several days we only 
advanced in the face of great difficulties, diffi- 
eulties such as I have hardly ever endured in 
the whole course of my life. 

“For almost a week we were beating down 
the snow, and only advanced a very short dis- 
tamce every day. Those who beat down the 





anow % were e about ewelve ve my intimate fain, : 
| Kachim Beg and his two sons, and a few other 
officers. — 
“Weal dismounted to do ‘his toilsome ete. 
each in turn went on a few yards in front of the. 
others and beat down the snow. At every step 
we sank to the waist, and even to the chest. 





A After | a few | paces the man in front. had #8 oe : 
tired out, and another took his place. When 
fifteen” or twenty men had trodden down the 
snow. with their feet, a horse without a » Hider: 
was made to pass over it. ee 
a Ph @ | horse would advance i in the same. way: a 
“few paces, and would often sink to the saddle. 
an. tha: snow. He. would soon be tired out, gud 









“another would. ‘take. ‘hls  plssa In this way. 
about twenty mén, of whom I was. one, beat. 
: down the snow, over which the horses: were, 
afterwards led by the bridle. — fe ee 
a ay “The rest of the soldiers passed slowly 0 over 
the trampled snow without dismounting. It 
was nota time to give orders, and to force the 
‘men to do anything. Those who had courage 
and strength to do so took part in the toils of 
the march. | 
-. “ Advaneing in this way, we arrived in theo 
or four days at a place near the top of the 
“thountains where there was a cave. The day. we 
arrived there was so violent a snowstorm that 
every one feared for his life. The snow was very 
| deep, and the road we had beaten down was 80 
_narrow that we could only advance in single file: . 
The horses could hardly get on atall. 
- "The head of the column arrived at the cave 
‘while it was still light. Night came on, how- 
ever, before all had come up, and at last every 
Man stopped where he was, and some sat, m : 
their saddles the whole night. sa: ee 
The ‘cave seemed very small. EL ‘weutito: 
‘the entrance with a fur cloak, and crouching 
fi now, I. made ‘for myself a hole ia it. 

i. Ls was: baried to my chest, + did ‘not 
























a“ “Some cee my y officers io me to's go: cies. 
‘he cave, but. I would. not do so. . ‘ What ig said” 
‘J, ‘While my people are exposed to the snow 
and the storm, shall I rest in a warm corner ? 
‘Shall. my soldiers struggle against the weather, 
while I sleep comfortably ?. No; todo so would. 
show that I cared nothing for my comrades 
in arms. I will suffer all that they suffer, 
and endure all that they endure; for as says: 
the Persian proverb, “ Death with friends: is 
a festival. ‘a | 
“TI therefore remained in my hole. At the 
oa of prayer the snow fell so thickly that it 
was eight inches thick on my back, my head, and. 
my ears, which were frost-bitten. At last some. 
of my officers who had visited the cave shouted. 
with a loud voice that it was very lange, ne 
would hold all that were there. Ze 
© When I heard this I shook off the snow and : 
went inside it, inviting all the soldiers who were 
| near to follow me. There was room in the cave. 
_for forty or fifty people. Each man brought the 
food that he had. In this way we found a safe, 
warm, and convenient a ees: the: Sam ee be 
“the stow, and the sare ie Me 











ce At. aa we mee at the: tom eee ‘thes a 
: dasconded to the valley just below. That night 
‘it was still very cold, and many men. were 
frost-bitten, some losing their hands or their 
feet. Early next day we set off for the bottom 
of the valley. We did not know the road, but— 
‘we put our trust in God, and descended the. 
steepest slopes in safety. : 
. “In the evening we reached the see end 
of the valley. There was a village, and the. 
people in it treated us kindly. They gave 
up to us their warm houses, and supplied us 
with plenty of fat sheep, grass and straw for 
our animals, and wood to burn. Only people 
-who have known toils and dangers like ours 
: have known the pleasure of being once ‘more 
in a warm house with plenty to eat.. — 
«The oldest inhabitants of the ‘village said 
‘that they had never known any one cross the 
‘mountains in snow so deep, or even in the 
winter at all. If we had to suffer from the 
deep snow, without: it we could never have guc- 7 
ceeded at all. The horses and camels could never. 
haves descended the das — on ‘the bare rock.” 






‘Gonvetoation : What ‘bwo. waya were heres to > Kabult’ 


> ‘hich _ Baber ‘choose # whe, insisted: on. t ree this: 
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ou Why did Baber encamp for three or Gur days ’ 
Who beat down the snow? Who took part. in the toils of 
the march? Why would not Baber go into the cave? 
Why did he at last go into it? What happened on the night - 
they got into the valley? What did the inhabitants of the 
village supply them with? How was the snow useful to 
Baber’s men? Ete. 


Word-study :— 
¢Kan‘da-har (Sul-tan’ Pech‘ai ;dif-fi-cult | suc-ceed’ 
oon tread, trod, {intimate toil“some 


en-camp’ trodden in-sist’ Mo-gul’ 
saddle en“trance Kach‘im Ka-bul’ . 
_Ba‘ber chest Beg un-us-u-al-ly 
Per‘sian fest‘i-val sup-ply’ dis-mount’ | 
mis-take’ refuge athens ex-pose’ 
{ioe de-scend’ con‘fi-dence en-dure’ 
| ob-tain’ tire frost: -bit-ten crouch 
Arein  \ritder pray‘er fur 


eer 


Composition :—Give an account of what happened at 
the cave. 


LESSON XXXIX, 


Introduction :—After dry weather people are very glad to 
see rain. It falls on the dust of the streets and lanes, and © 
makes a loud noise on the roofs and windows. It runs out 
at the end of the spouts, and pours down the street like a. 
‘river. It makes the ‘air cool, and sick people welcome it. 
The boys run out of school with more than their usual noise, - 
‘and begin to sail their little boats on the streams of water in- 
the street. Often the boats are upset, and sink. on 
In the country the rain is welcome to the dry and ae 
ing crops. The oxen like it too, and stand lifting their 
pweys and hari in the aia air. ‘They seem to thank . 
ited for the rain. er 

888) oe eee 
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The fates welogmice the rain too. He knows that it. 
will bring great benefit to his crops. - : 
In the: following poem you will find these and other sai | 
shout the rain. | , | 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 


How beautiful is the rain ! 
‘After the dust and the heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 

' In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 
‘Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout 
‘Across the window pane 
It pours and pours ; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
‘Like a river down the gutter roars 
~The rain, the weleome rain ! 


“The sick man from his chamber looks 

- At the twisted brooks; | 

He can feel the cool _ 

‘Breath of each little pool; 

- His fevered brain | 

Grows calm again, : | a 
And he breathes a blessing on: the rain, | 
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From the neighbouring s school. 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion, 

_And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling’ 

And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! | 


In the furrowed land | 

The toilsome and patient o oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils at 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise - 
From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
‘Their large and lustrous eyes ss 

-Seem to thank the Lord | 

| More than man’s. spoken. wae 
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Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
‘The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops : 
To the numberless beating drops: 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin | 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW,. 


Conversation :—Why is the rain welcome in the street } 
What is the noise it makes on the roofs like? How does it 
come out of the spouts? How does it run down the gutters? 
What does the sick man see? What does he feel? What 
does he do? How do the boys come out of school? Why 
do they like the rain? Where do the oxen stand? What 
are they doing? What words tell you what they are doing? 
‘Why is the soil said to smoke? What do the oxen seem to 
do? Where is the farmer? What does he see } Why is. 
che glad? = What does he count no sin? | 


Word-study :— aaa | 3 

gale fe-vered o-ver-flow’ _— fleet | 

lane | | shel“ter | ( com-mo-tion gush 
pane in-ces-sant | clo‘ver lus‘trous : 
in-hale’ | leo“pard smoke (v.) = jgutter 
gain trea‘cher-ous tawn‘y | J} furfrowed — 
grain’ thrift ss spot‘ted | en-gulf’ | 
clat‘ter fie | tur‘bu-lent wonted 
0x, .-—s_:« | there-in’ = (“ss spout —t—“‘™éC(éd tcc 
exten \mim‘ic - ~~ pasture num‘ber-less 


a, seomeuites Write: what ye can. about the o_bereting: 
‘ofthe monsoon. a 
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LESSON XL. 


2 abeciucions sentences :—-Baber wished to have gone by 
way of Kandahar, but he went by way of the mountains. — 
Antinous hoped to have married Penelope. The euitors 
meant to have killed Telemachus, 

It occurred to Sancho Panza that the money was in the 
cane. Jt occurred to the fox to play the crane a trick, but 
tt did not occur to him that the crane could play him a trick. 

Boys do many lessons in the course af the day. In the 
course of the year they have a few holidays and many days 
of school. Jn the course of the week they usually go to 
school five times. | > 

The camel took possession of the Arab’s tent. Achilles 
took possession of the armour of Hector. Jason took pos- 
session of the Golden Fleece. 

Antinous was put to death by Oayascun Some of the > 
armed men put one another to death; others were put to 
death by Jason. © | 

When soldiers are defeated they often ask for quarter ; 
often quarter is given, but sometimes soldiers are so fierce 
that they cry “Wo quarter,” and put to death as many of 
their enemies as possible. | 


THE TAKING OF KARSHY. 


Tur following account of the taking of Karshy, . 
in Tartary, is taken from the life of Timur, 
written by himself. 
-. “T erossed the river the same night and | 
halted at a village, and before dawn I sent off 
a party in advance to shut up the road to 
_Karshy by seizing all travellers and passengers. 
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‘That doy I ‘halted in an lid cial pot. 

“When night came we again mounted, and came 
‘to a town where were some of the enemy. 
All these we seized and confined. I sent on 
troops to detain all passengers. I wished to 
‘have gone farther, but one of my officers came, | 
and kneeling before me, spoke as follows :— _ 
“We have marched so far and so rapidly : 
that: many of our warriors have fallen behind. 
-Your Highness had better halt a little, to give 
‘them time to come up. What we have under- 
taken is of great importance. Let us not be 
‘impatient, lest we be in danger of failing.’ | 
 “T agreed that we had better wait, and it: 
‘then oceurred to me that while we were waiting 
we might use the time in making ladders from’ 
the wayside trees. We therefore got some A ae 
and cords and began to make ladders. | 
While the soldiers were working on the lad- 
ders it occurred to me that I would go myself 
and examine the state of the fortress. I there-. 
fore went on. with only forty men, and during 
.the night arrived near ‘Karshy. It “happened. 
that the night was very dark, but as soon as_ 
I could dimly see the walls I ordered. the: 
‘men to halt, and. taking | with me only one 
“man who was born’ in my. — T ‘went hes 
“tq the. bank of the ditch. . Les a 
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The diteh: was full of walees ad having | 
examined it for some distance, I found at last. 
‘a plank across it. I therefore dismounted and 
gave my horse to my man. I then buckled on 
my sword and crossed the plank. I walked on 
the other side of the ditch just under the walls 
till I came to the gate. 





“I struck the knocker, but no one dnewared: 
I was therefore convinced that the guards were 
asleep. ‘I then went on tound the wall, and. 
examined it carefully. After some time I 
found a place where it was partly broken down. 
I therefore returned very coolly by the way I 
hac come, and oe my! horse — mounted : 
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nat Soon after. this my men came up, carrying 
the ladders. I told them everything I had 
done ; and hen they heard that I alone had. 
examined the fortress, they became ten times 
as brave as before. They were astonished at 
my courage. Some blamed me for my rash- 
ness, but others praised me for my coolness. 
We then said the prayer for victory, and ad- 
vanced, | 
- “T left forty men to take care of the horses, 
and with three hundred and thirteen dismounted 
men with drawn swords advanced till we came 
to the ditch. Here I also dismounted, and 
we crossed the plank in single file, and reached 
the other bank of the ditch safely. 
 “T then led my warriors to the broken part | 
of the wall, where they carefully fixed the 
ladders. I commanded them to mount; and 
when forty of them’ had got up, I also mounted. 
the: ladder, ‘and took possession of one of the. 
towers.. After this all my men climbed up 
the wall, and during all this time not one of : 
-the enemy awoke. ; 
- “T then ordered a party to go aed seize the 
gate. “When they reached it they found the 
guard. asleep, and bound most of them, but a 
few who made some resistance were put. to, 
- death. _ My men then broke open the gate, 
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aad oe the Swans of Karshy heard the 
noise they began to tremble. 

-- Next I ordered the trumpets to sound ; and 
when the inhabitants heard the sound of the 
trumpets, in great fear they mounted on to 
the flat roofs of their houses. The governor 
of the town mounted the roof of his house 
with some of his men, and began to fight. | 

‘When the dawn came, however, and he saw 
my troops, he retreated to a two-storied house, 
and barred the doors and windows. My troops 
surrounded the house and threw fire into it, 
and the governor’s family called out for quarter, 
which was granted. 

“When the governor, who was very young, 
came before me, I praised him for his courage, 
and called him my son. Then both the soldiers 
and the citizens came and begged for quarter. 
I granted it to them, and then commanded 
them to keep everything in order in the fort, 
and to collect all the arrows, bows, quivers, and 
swords, all of which I divided among my troops.” 


. Conversation :—Why did Timur send soldiers to detain 
travellers}; Why did he halt at an unfrequented place? 
“Why did he wait till his men came up? What did the. 
‘soldiers do while they waited? What occurred to Timur 
‘while he was waiting? How many men did he take to. 
“Karshy? ‘Whom did he take to the bank of the ditgh?. 
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“What did some of his men cn him for! ‘When | aid bi 
_dismount:from his horse? What woke up the inhabitants? 
“Where did they go? Where did the governor go? Why. 
did his people ask for aaron: What did he do with 
the arms} 


~ Word-study :-— | | oo 
, “halt = {deat vict oy { “mur 
Tar‘tary  \blame  High‘ness —_(con-fine’ 
4 Karsh‘y eaeien) knock‘er gov-er-nor — 
| bar (,) pos-ses-sion fort cool, coolly 
{grant |= quar‘ter orrs coolness — 
rash‘ness = quiver stor‘ied occur’ 





: Composition :—Write an account of Timur’s inspection of 
Karshy. 


ADDITIONAL POETRY. 


THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 


HERE I come creeping, creeping overy where ; : 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
__ Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


‘Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere; 
All around the open door, — 
Where sit the agéd poor, 
- Here, where the children play, — 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere;. 
In the noisy city street | 
My pleasant face you'll meet, 
- Cheering the sick at heart, — 
_ Playing my kindly part, _ = eo 
‘Silently creeping, creeping everywhere, e 
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‘Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere - 


You cannot see me coming, | 
Nor hear my low, sweet humming ; : 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer’s pleasant hours ;_ 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me ‘creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; ; 
My humble song of praise 
Most gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


STARS. — 
‘Tarr glide upon their endless way, 
For ever calm, for ever bright ; 
No blind hurry, no delay, —/ 
~~ Mark the daughters of the Night; a 
They follow in the track of Day, 
In divine delight. ° 
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Shine on, eee orbad souls, for aye, 
_. For ever calm, for ever bright; 
We ask not whither lies your way, 
Nor whence ye came, nor what your light. 
Be—still a dream throughout the day, 
_ A blessing through the night.. ; 


BaRrRY CORNWALL. 


TO DAFFODILS. 


Farr daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon: 
| Stay, stay, 
Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along ! 


We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or any thing: | 
We die, 
As yom hours do; and dry | 
Away | 
Like to the summer's rain, | 
| Or as the pearls of morning: dew, | 
Ne’ eer to be found again. - " Rosenr Hieniox. 
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THE TIGER. 


-'Tiamr, tiger, burning bright _ 
In the forests of the night, 
_ What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
- Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 


On what wings dare he aspire ? 


i What. the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 


Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 


And when thy heart began to beat, 


_ What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the haauder ? what the chain & 


In what furnace was thy brain? 


What the anvil? what dread grasp — 
| Dare its deadly terrors clasp 2 | 


é When the stars threw down their spear 

_ And watered heaven with their tears, 
- Did He smile His work to see? _ 

. Did He who made the lamb make thee t | 


Tiger, tiger, hiring bright : 
In the forests of the night, 
_ What immortal hand or eye - ee 
: _ Dare fe frome acd fourfol symmetry t 
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THE BROOK. 


| L COME from aunts of coot and hern, | 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. _ 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 

‘By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges,— 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may Bo : 
But I go on for ever. - 


I chatter over <etony ways 7 
In little sharps and trebles, | 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


‘With many a curve my banks I fret 

_ By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set. _ 
With ee ‘weed and mallow 


I chatter, chatter as I iow 

To join the brimming river; 

2 ‘For men may come and men. load BO, 
But: I goon forever. | 
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: I end about, ee in and. out, 


With here a blossom sailing, __ 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
- And here and there a grayling, 


“>. “Add her and there a foamy flake ; 


Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow _ 


To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
- Among my skimming swallows; 


I make the netted sunbeam dance 


| _— my sandy — 


I: murmur. under moon and stars o. 
- In ‘brambly wildernesses, - 


th 





ager by my shingly ar + | 
-T loiter round my cresses, 
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And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 
TENNYSON, 


SONG. 


I HAD a dove, and the sweet dove died ; 
And I have thought it died of grieving: 
Oh, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my own hands’ weaving ; 
Sweet little red feet! why should you die— 
Why should you leave me, sweet bird? why ? 
You lived alone in the forest tree, 
Why, pretty thing! would you not live with me ? 
I kissed you oft, and gave you white peas ; 


Why not live sweetly, as in the green trees ? 
J. Keats. 


A SEA-SONG. 


FuLu fathom five thy father les: 
Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Ding -dong. 


| Hark ! now I hear them—Ding-dong;’ bell ! 
7 W. SHAKESPEART 
288) SS: 11 
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LUCY GRAY. 
Ort I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see, at break of day, 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor— 
The sweetest thing that ever Brow 

Beside a human door. 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
‘Will never more be seen. 


“To-night will be a stormy night— — 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 


“That, father, will I gladly do! 


"Tis scarcely afternoon— 
The minster clock has just struck two, | 
And yonder is the moon!” | 


At this the father raised his hook, 
_ And snapped a fagot-band ; 


; He plied his work ;—and oe took... 


The lantern in her hand. 
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Not blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town! 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood, 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A. furlong from their door. 


They wept, and, turning homeward, cried, 
“In heaven we all shall meet!” 

When in the snow the mother spied 
_ The print of Lucy’s feet! 


Then, downward from the steep hill’s edge, 

They tracked the footmarks small ; 

-And through the broken hawthorn hedge 
And by the long stone wall; 


st 
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And then an open field they crossed— 
The marks were still the same; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 
And to the bridge they came. 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank— 
And further there were none !— 


Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


— O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 


And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

| | WorDsWO8TH. 


APPENDIX—GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 
Classification. 


Nouns are classified according to their meaning. They are first 
divided into common nouns and proper nouns. 

A common noun is the name of any number of things of the same 
kind—e.g. man, horse, town, shooting-box, grass-cutter. 

A proper noun is a name given to some particular thing to distin- 
guish it from other things of the same kind—e.g, Govind is a name 
given to a boy to distinguish him from other boys. Smith is a 
name given to & man to distinguish him from other men. Calcutta 
is one town, Bombay is another; Mont Blanc is one mountain, 
Vesuvius another. Many people in India have the name Govind 
and many in England the name Smith, so men named Govind or 
Smith will have other names to distinguish them from ether Govinds 
or Smiths. 

Note that proper nouns are spelt in English with capital letters. 

Nouns may also be divided into concrete and abstract nouns, ab- 
stract nouns being the names of the qualities which concrete nouns 
possess—e.g, Timur was cool; he had the quality of coolness, 
Govind’s brother was his relation ; there was relationship between 
them. The cooly was clever ; he had cleverness, | 

Because abstract nouns are names of qualities, most of them are 
formed from adjectives which qualify—e.g. good, good-s “ness ; rash, 
‘Tash-ness; honest, honesty; wise, wisdom ; true, truth. 
- Some are formed from nouns, as relation, relationship. 

Names of actions are often considered abstract nouns, Such are. 
formed from verbs—<.g. resist, resistance ; defend, defence ; apes | 


inspection. : | e 
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Another class of nouns is collective nouns, or nouns of multitude. 
-These nouns, although they each stand for a number of persons, 
are singular, and are followed by a verb in the singular—e.g. class, 
army, troop, party, side (in games). Notice that the same noun may 
belong to more than one of these classes. Baber is a concrete noun, 

and is also a proper noun. Truth is a common noun, and is also an 
abstract noun. 7 i 
Inflection. 

NoMBER. 


Ox forms its plural by adding -en—ox“en. 

Deer, salmon, innings, means are the same in the singular and 
plural. 

Alms and news are singular although plural in form. 


GENDER. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
heir heir-ess — 
god-father god-mother 
knight 
lord ba 
boar BOW 
buck doe 
bull cow 
cock hen 


‘Nouns which are the names of things without life are said to be 
in the neuter gender. 
' The following nouns are of, the common gender; they may mean 
persons or animals of either sex :—child, cousin, deer, . friend, 
monarch, pig, pupil, relation, servant, sheep, teacher, beggar, 
companion. 
CasE. 
‘The costedsive case does not always imply possession. Shake- 
speare’s plays are those written by Shakespeare. Hector’s funeral 
pile is that on which his body was burnt. Sancho Panza’s master 
did not belong to him, etc. The possessive case is used to show a 
number of different relations between the persons or things two 
nouns stand for. | 
Neuter nouns are not generally used in the possessive onse ; “they | 
are connected instead by the preposition of—e.g. The wall of a 
; house; the beauty of -a flower. Certain neuter nouns, however, are 
commonly us in the omeeive: aes ee are earth, SOM 
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The possessive case of singular nouns which end in 8 is es 7 
formed by adding the apostrophe (’) only—e.g. Odysseus’ bow; but 
the ’s is also often used—e.g. Achilles’s helmet. We often use of 
instead of the inflection for the possessive, however, with names 
ending in s—e.g. The bow of Odysseus ; the helmet of Achilles. | 


ADJECTIVES. 


The new adjectives in the book may be classified as shown in| 
Book II. 

Descriptive adjectives formed from proper names are sometimes 
called proper adjectives—French, Grecian, Italian. 

Note that certain adjectives are adjectives of either number or 
quantity, according to the noun with which they are used—Some 
water, some rupees; enough bread, enough loaves; all the iron, all 
the shields ; no wood, no arrows; any air, any winds. 

Much and little are always quantitative; many and few are 


always numeral. 
USES OF ADJECTIVES... 


There are two ways in which adjectives are used: (1) they qualify 
nouns directly—A sharp sword; a brave hero; or (2) they qualify 
them indirectly—The sword was sharp; Hector seemed afraid. In 
the first. case the adjective is said to be attributive, in the second 
predicative. 

Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns, and have inflections for 
number and case. They should be then considered simply as 
nouns—e.g. The nobles’ horses. Trains carry goods as well as 


passengers, 


PRONOUNS. 
Personal Pronouns. 


~~ The pronoun it is used sometimes without an axtaredet to form 
an emphatic clause—It was Odysseus who first dropped out of the. 
horse. It was the fox that first played a trick. | 

It ia also used without an antecedent, in an introductory manner), 
as the subject of a verb—e.g. It occurred to me to make ladders. It 
occurred to Timur that the guards were asleep. Here the real subjects 
of the sentences are the portions in italics. Similarly—Z¢. happened 
that the wall was partly broken. It seems that Hector ran away. 
. It ia also always used with certain verbs—e.g. It rains; it sngvs. 
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Relative Pronouns. 


These may have an antecedent which is not a noun—Penelope 
undid the cloth every night, which put off her choice of one of the 
suitors. 

Demonstrative Prenouns. 

This and that, these and those, are used as both adjectives and pro- 
nouns. When they qualify nouns, they are adjectives; when they 
are used in place of antecedents, they are pronouns, Their anteced- 
ents are usually nouns, but sometimes they are sentences—e.g. Timur 
told his men how he had inspected Karshy. Hearing this, some 
praised him, others blamed him. 


VERBS. 
Classification of Verbs. 


Verbs are divided into three main classes, according to their 
meaning and use:—l. Transitive verbs; 2. Intransitive verbs; 
3. Auxiliary verbs. 


TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


Only transitive verbs are conjugated in the passive voice. . 

A transitive verb must have an object. This may be a noun or a 
pronoun, a gerund or an infinitive, a clause or a phrase—e.g. Arabs 
eat dates; they eat them often. Some boys do not like reading. 
Hector determined to stop. The people heard the weaver girl weep- 
ing. The Trojans wondered why the Greeks were building the wooden 
‘horee. 

Some verbs have two objects—e.g. The boy gave his brother The 
Arabian Nights. Here his brother and The Arabian Nights are both 
objects. of the verb gave. Eumeus sent the suitors a sow. The first 
object is called the indirect object, the second the direct object. We 
can usually change the place of the indirect object and put the prepo- 
sition to before it without altering the meaning of the sentence— 
e.g. The boy gave The Arabian Nights to his brother.  Eumeus sent 
@ sow to the suitors. 

‘Verbs sometimes need an object and also some sia word to make | 
the meaning complete. Such other word is called the complement 
_ =<~¢.g. The Trojans found the gate too narrow. The people of Ithaca 
made Telemachus king. Boyscan run 

Note that the same verbs do not always need a complement eg 
| The,boy found his book. Timur’s men made ladders. — 
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Some verbs are used either transitively or intransitively—e.g. 
boil, burn, fly, stop, move, steal, roll, hide, drop, spread, gather, 
melt. 

The following pairs of intransitive and transitive verbs should be 
noticed :—rise, raise ; lie, lay. 

Intransitive verbs and verbs in the passive voice sometimes re- 
quire a complement to complete the meaning of the sentence—e.g. 
The man is a soldier, or is brave. This seems a good book. The 
cave seemed too small; it was found to be large enough. The 
goddess appeared to be ashepherd. Baber continued to beat down 
the snow. . 

Some verbs usually intransitive are sometimes followed by an 
object of similar meaning to the verb—e.g. He laughed a laugh of 
merry scorn. The batsman ran three runs. 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


These verbs are used in conjugating other verbs or one another— 
é.g. Before he died, Shakespeare had written many plays. The 
school will have a holiday to-morrow. 

The auxiliary verbs are—to be, to have, shall, will, may, 
do, let. 

The first two have been partly, and shall and will completely, con- 
jugated in previous books. May has only the past tense might. 
The conjugations of do and lct can be completed from their princi- 
pal parts—do, did, done; let, let, let. 

Have and be are alwhys followed by Pern piess ; the other aux- 
iliaries are always followed by infinitives, 

Do is not used merely to form tenses, but to form tenses used 
interrogatively or negatively. Did you walk four miles? I did not 
walk four miles. Do you nke cricket? I do not like cricket. Do 
you not like football ? 

It is also used for emphasis. Examples of this are found on 
page 59, ; 

All the auxiliaries can also be used as independent verbs. 

Do is sometimes called a pro-verb, because it is used to save the 
repetition of another verb—e.g. Idle boys do not work hard, but 
industrious boys do so. | 
_ Let is only used as an auxiliary to form the first and third per- . 
sons of the imperative mood, and then is itself in the imperative 
mood. It is often not considered an auxiliary verb.at all, and in, 
' for example, let me love is parsed as an meres verb, pia the 
infinitive love for its object. . 


The Conjugation of the Verb. 


The following may be added to the parts of the verbs already. 
ven :— 
a ACTIVE VOICE. 


_ Inrrrrivge Moop. Past Perfect. to have loved. 
_ PaRTIOIPLE. Past Perfect. having loved. 
GERUNDS. Present. loving. 
Perfect. having loved. 
PASSIVE VOICE. | 
- Inrinirrvge Moon. Past Perfect. to have been loved. 
PARTICIPLES. Present Continuous. being loved. 
Past Pertect. having been loved. 
GERUNDS. Present. being loved. 
Perfect. having been loved. 


Principal Parts of Verbs. 


(The following may be added to those in the previous books.) 
1. Weak verbs that take -d or -t instead of -ed in the past 
participle, sometimes with vowel change. . 


l. Without vowel change. 


dwell, dwelt repay, repaid 
2. Sufi dropped and vowel changed. 

cleave cleft cleft 

creep s crept crept 


3. Suffix dropped and no vowel change. 


a thrust, thrust, thrust 
2. Strong verbs. 
1, Participles in en or n. 


bear, born, born Weave, wove, woven 7 
freeze, froze, frozen tread, trod, trodden or trod. 
2. Present and Past Tense or Past Participle alike. 
bind, bound, bound —_ grind, ground, ground 


"G USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


“‘Another use of the subjunctive with the conjunction lest to ex: 
_ press a purpose may be noted :—The miller walked so that the ass: 
might not be tired, or the miller walked lest the ass should be tired, . 
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The future subjunctive is also used to express a small degree of 
obligation—e.g. Boys should not forget to do their home work. Here 
should has nearly the same meaning as ought. 

_ I should like, you would like, he would like, etc., are very commonly 
used to express a wish—e.g. I should like to fly. Here, and in all 
such cases, the condition is omitted: I should like to fly [if I 
could]. Hector would have liked to kill Achilles [if he could have | 
done so]. 

USES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The perfect infinitive is often used wrongly. It should be used 
only to suggest that the action expressed by it was not performed— 
e.g. The miller and his son ought to have continued to walk [but they 
did not do so}. The old man should have repaid the money [but he 
had not done so]. Baber wished to have marched by way of Kanda- 
har [but he went over the mountains]. 

It will have been noticed that to is sometimes used with the in- 
finitive when it is the object of a verb, and sometimes not. 

To is omitted after auxiliary and defective verbs except ought. 

It is also omitted after certain commonly-used verbs. Some of 
these are :—hear, see, feel, know, dare, bid, make, let, watch. 


USES OF PARTICIPLES. 


The past indefinite participle has the same form in the active and 
the passive voices. 

The past indefinite participle of the active voice is ony used in 
forming tenses. 

The past indefinite participle of the passive voice is dnc used as 
an adjective—e.g. The tired soldiers; the finished horse; the well dug 
by the cooly. 

Intransitive verbs cannot have a passive voice, ‘heatoxe their past 
indefinite participles are, as a rule, only used in forming tenses, 

These participles of a few verbs are, however, used in an active 
sense—e.g. a faded flower—i.e. a flower which has faded. 

-A number of adjectives have been formed from nouns by addiqtg 
_-ed or -d, which consequently look like participles—e.g. winged, 
(one) eyed, pointed, forked, furrowed, wonted, fevered. sndtted, 
gifted, crooked. 
, Defective Verbs. 


“These are verbs that cannot be conjugated in full. ‘They gpo—shall, 
; will, may, can (which have only the present and past indefinite 
- tenses), must (which is present or past indefinite tense fof all peraons 
and numbers), ought {I ought, thou oughtest, he ought; e, you, they 
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ought), which is present or past indefinite tense; quoth, which is 
past indefinite tense, and is used only in the first ‘and third persons 
(quoth I, he, she, we, they); and hark, which is only used in the 
imperative mood, second person, singular and plural. 


Compound Verbs. 


Certain verbs are constantly used with (1) certain adverbs, and 
(2) certain prepositions. These may be considered as compound 
verbs—e.g., 

(1.) Set off, turn out, grow up, give up, put out, put on, put off, 
make up, guard against, hold on, depend on, find out, belong to, 
bring up, come off. 

(2.) Laugh at, look at. 

Note that adding a preposition to an intransitive verb makes it 
transitive. Such a compound verb can therefore have a passive 
voice: Odysseus was laughed at by the suitors. 

Prepositions constantly follow active verbs, but are not com- 
pounded with them—e.g. The Arabs use dates for food. Dates are 
used for food by the Arabs. In both the active and passive forms of 
the sentence the preposition for is followed by the noun food. 


ADVERBS. 


The following uses of adverbs in this book should be noted :— 

All is used as an adverb in “‘ all the more.” 

As is a conjunctive adverb of time in ‘‘as they were going out ;” 
of manner in “as beggars often do;” of reason in ‘‘as the guards 
were asleep they did not resist.” 

In ‘‘ The princess had as servant a saucy maid,” as seems to do the 
work of a preposition. We could say for a servant in place of as 
servant. 

About is an adverb in ‘‘ about fifteen men ;” and a preposition in 
‘“‘we read about Hector.” | , 

Buti is an adverb and means only i in, ‘He could but stay outeide the 
cave.” 

Enough is ‘sometimes an adverb—e. g. Baber and his men were not 
warm enough. 

Now, usually an adverb of time, is used to show that a new topic 
is being introduced without any reference to time. 

Only is an aijecnve in Sea ad child,” “the sony, fruit, a 


| Argbia.” 
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No and not, qualifying adjectives in the comparative degree, have 
different meanings—“‘ no less than five millions” does not mean the 
same as ‘‘not less than five millions.” 

So is an adverb of manner—‘ Break the stick,” said Sancho Panza ; 
and they did so. 

Well is used as an adjective in ‘‘ that is well.” 

The following adverbial phrases may also be noted :—By degrees, 
in all, at last, little by little, long ago, over and over, o’er and o’er, 
round and round, in time, all at once, after all, most likely, from far 
and near. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The use of the prepositions in the following phrases should be 
noted :—From ten to twelve, at a word, to his great surprise, on 
hearing, with that the king said, etc. 

Certain phrases may be considered as prepositions—e.g. instead of, 
in the course of. 
Sequence of Prepositions. 


It will be noticed that certain verbs, nouns, and adjectives must 
be followed by certain prepositions—e.g. We read about or of Hector 
and Achilles. Men ride on horseback, on elephants, or on camels. 
Hector had great love for his wife and fear of Achilles. People 
are afraid of tigers. 

The preposition following a verb often, however, depends on the 
noun following it—e.g. men fight with swords against their enemies 
for their native country. We travel by train, but iz a cart. 

The correct use of prepositions can only be learnt by much read- 
ing and practice. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


Certain commonly used pairs of conjunctions may be noted :— 
Ejther ... or, neither ... nor, if (not) ... neither, whether ... or, — 
both ... and. : 

Among conjunctions not used in the first two books are—as if, | 
as though, yet. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


These are words used to express some feeling or to attract atten- 
tion—e. g. O and Qh, alas. They can aaa be. omitted en 
‘altering the structure of the sentence. | : 
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_ An idiom of a language is, properly speaking, a form of expression 
only found in that language. The following are not all pee 
idioms in this sense, but they may he found difficult. | 
‘You had better sit down.” The other half of the comparison— 
e.g. ‘than stand up ”—is omitted. 
Boys have to go to school. Here the verb have is used to express 
‘obligation. oe 
The boys are or were going to open their books. Notice the 
difference of meaning between are going to open and will open. The 
idiom is necessary because English has no future participle. 
That 1s, used to introduce an explanation. What is to be explained 
is the antecedent of that, and may be a word, a phrase, or a sentence. 
As follows, a short arn of expression in which the verb has no 
subject expressed. 
Of course, no doubt, sioeeaned from ‘‘it is a matter of course,” 
‘‘there is no doubt.” 
In the face of, by way of, in the course of, instead of, are common 
_ phrases which have the force of prepositions. 
The following are usual contracted forms of expression :— 
As wise as possible—i.e. as it is possible to be. 
Whether it is so or not [or is not so}. 
_ As soon as he could [do so]. 
Boys think football [to be] a good game. 


_ PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 


Words can be altered from one part of speech to another or 
changed in meaning by the use of prefixes and suffixes. 
The following examples are found in these books :— 


Prefixes. 
dis—dis-grace, dis- honour, dis-aster, dieaane,. 
ill—ill-treat. 
‘#7, im—in-visible, im-poasible. 
un—un-frequented, un-do. 
re—re-pay, re-turn. _ 


Suifixes.. 
The following are used to form abstract nouns :— 
.. dom—wise, wisdom: 
| hood—man. mah-hood: knight. ‘enicht-hood. 
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ness—high, high-ness ; cool, cool-ness. | 
ship—relation, relation-ship ; friend, friend-ship. 
The following form nouns of wider meaning :— 
dom—king, king-dom. 
hood—neighbour, neighbour-hood. 
The following forms verbs :— 
en—black, black-en ; white, whit-en, 


Or adjectives :— 
_ wood, wood-en; brags, braz-en. 


The following also form adjectives :— 
some—lone-some, whole-some, toil-some, hand-goma. 
tsh—fool, foolish. 
wwe—defence, defens-ive. 

The following form nouns from verbs :— 
| er—score, scor-er ; write, writ-er; read, read-ar ; 
drive, driv-er. 

ton—promote, promotion ; possess, possess-ion. 
ment—move, move-ment. 
are—fail, fail-ure. 
or—inspect, inspect-or. 

The following is a negative suffix :-— 
less—care-less, heed-less, number-less. 


THE END. 


